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For the Companion, | 
HARBY’S SIOUX. 


“TI have told you times enough about Pluck;’’ 
so ran a passage in one of George’s last letters 
home. ‘Do you know, I havea great mind to 
send him East and let Deb’’ (he meant his sister 
Deborah) “try her hand at solving the great 
American problem, ‘What shall we do with the 
red man?” Pluck is really a smart, intelligent 
fellow, and I am inclined to believe that there is 
the making of a first-rate white man in him, 
At any rate, he will amuse Harry.”’ 

George had told us a good deal about Pluck, 
though not “times enough,”’ perhaps, for we 
had all become very much interested in that 
somewhat mysterious individual, and were quite 
willing to hear more about him. 

Pluck was an Indian boy, thirteen or fourteen 
years old, we supposed, who had been brought 
to the fort with other Sioux prisoners the previ- 
ous autumn. All his companions in captivity 
had died or been removed during the winter, 
but the officers at the fort—‘‘George”’ is a lieu- 
tenant, only two years out of West Point, and is 
posted away out in Dacotah—took a fancy to 
this boy, and gave him a name of their own se- 
lecting, and kept him with them. 

That was about all we in Massachusetts knew 
of him, save that now and then George would 
add a postscript to his letters, to the effect that 
Pluck was standing by him as he wrote, and 
sent us all an affectionate ‘“‘Ugh;’’ or that Pluck 
had gone quite crazy over the centennial hand- 

erchief that Anna Maria sent him. “Though 

never can persuade him,’’ George added, “‘to 
put it to its legitimate use.”’ 

At the breakfast table we talked over George’s 
proposal to send Pluck to us, and we young peo- 
ple resolved unanimously to give the young 
brave from the wild land of his fathers a hearty 
welcome to our civilized home. To our utter dis- 
comfiture, father looked up from his morning 
paper and vetoed the resolution at once. “It is 
not necessary to import any savages,” he said; 
“there were enough of them in the family al- 
ready.” 

We supposed that was the end of the matter; 
but it was not. Pluck really did come to live 
with us, and we saw the time, too, when even 
father was forced to acknowledge that we could 
not be too thankful for it. 

Very soon after this talk at table, before 
George could possibly have heard from us, there 
came another letter, saying that Major Kellogg 
was ordered to Washington, and that George 
had decided to put Pluck under his care as far 
as New York. 

“{ really expect great things of the lad,” 
George wrote. “He has an uncommonly good 
head, though he is not much of a talker. His 
book-education has been sorely neglected, but 
he can ride, and shoot, and throw a lasso with 
any boy in America.”’ 

The letter stated in conclusion that the Major 
would start on the 7th of the month, and that 
we might expect to see Pluck, in all his feathers 
and war-paint, very shortly. 

This letter did not reach us until the 15th, and 
only two mornings after, an express wagon 
stopped at our gate, and there, on the seat be- 
side the driver, with a ticket tied around his 
neck, just as though he had been an ordinary 
box or bundle, behold George’s “‘little Indian!” 
We knew him at once, though in his ill-fitting 
suit of ready-made clothes, and with his war- 
locks cut “bang,” as Anna Maria afterwards 
observed, he was far from appearing the desper- 
ate young scalp-taker we bad pictnred. With- 
out ceremony he jumped down from the wagon, 
and not deigning to notice the rest of us, ran 
straight up to Harry and embraced him. Pluck 
knew him from a tin-type which had been sent 

to him some time ago. 

“You Harry?” he cried, delightedly. 


“Me 
Pluck. How do! how do!” 


| Philosophy, and figures, and flirtation were alike 














They knew the horse, and made way for us 
right and left. 

‘It’s him—Mr. Askott,’’ we heard them say- 
| ing to each other; and then one of the overseers 
called out, something that gave me a sudden 
fright, though I did not understand what it 
meant. “It’s the boy’s father!’’ was what he 
said. ‘‘Make way there, will you?’ 

Father mechanically hung the reins on the 
hook overhead and got out of the buggy, while 
I climbed. over the wheel on the other side. 
When I turned to look at the mill again, I saw 
all at once what the man’s words meant. 

Near the centre of the building the flames in 
|the fourth story were already. bursting forth 
| from the windows, and showing themselves 
| through the roof above. I saw that a man had 
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HARRY’S 


a@ constant source of amusement to all of us. 
Immediately after breakfast each morning, John, 
who was just entering upon his junior meta- 
physics at college, would get him out in the 
summer-house, and devote a full hour to delving 
in the “untutored mind’’ for additional proofs 
of the intuitional theory...At the.end ofthat 
time, perhaps, I would appear and bear the poor 
little fellow off to the library, to initiate him 
into some of the earliest mysteries of mental | 
arithmetic. This task would have been difficult | 
enough under any circumstances, but it was 
doubly so when Anna Maria sat in the window 
opposite, making eyes at him over the edge of 
her book in a manner which would haye been | 
very distracting indeed to a young gentleman of | 
more excitable temperament. | 
It was. not long, however, before all three of | 
us “older children’? gave Pluck up in despair. 








unattractive to him. Indeed, to everything and 
everybody, with one exception, in this new life 
of his, Pluck manifested an indifference which 
would have done credit to the most stoical of 
Mr. Cooper’s red men. 

I say with one exception, and that was our lit- 
tle brother Harry. -Fromthe very first, and in- | 
deed hefore he had ever seen the child at all, | 
Pluck had taken a great. fancy to Harry. His | 
lack of interest in the rest of us was fully atoned | 
for by his devotion to the youngest member of | 
the family. He at once constituted himself. as 

Harry’s body-guard, followed him about, and 

obeyed him like a dog, and was always uneasy 

if the child was out of his sight for any length 

of time. : 

Harry came to look upon this devotion as quite 
a matter of course, and being of a rather roguish 
disposition, took delight once in a while in im- 
posing upon his faithful follower. <A favorite 
amusement of his was to hide himself some- 
where for an hour or two, and enjoy the anxiety 
he knew poor Pluck was all the while feeling on 
his aceount, 

One afternoon, a month, maybe, after. Pluck 
came to us, he and Harry were both missing at 
supper. This was no very unusual thing, how- 
ever, and we sat down without them. Father 
said he guessed they would be along presently. 
‘He had seef them about the mills an hour or so 
before, but when he came to look for them at 
six o'clock, they were not. to be found, and he 
supposed they had come home. 

When we were half through supper we heard 
the gate. clang, and Pluck entered the house 
alone! He looked ronson st aoiow fy 
he entered the dining-room, and _ seemed sur- 
prised at not seeing him. 








| gone up the stationary ladder on the side of the 
building to a window of the room adjoining this 
central room, and that when he broke the glass, 
| the smoke rushed out in such volumes as almost 
to drive him down again. I saw all this, and 
| yet I seemed to see it without looking at it at 
| all; for from the instant my eyes were turned 
up to the burning building, they were fixed im- 
movably upon a single wiudow of that fourth ae 
| story—a window some ten or fifteen feet distant : 
anxious when we said that we had supposed | from the ladder,—where, plainly revealed in the 
Harry was with him. He sat down at the table, | shifting light which the fire threw about him, I 
but.ate little, and was ill at ease. saw my brother Harry. 
Immediately after, he went off again without; It never occurred to me then to wonder how 
a word to anybody. We knew that he had gone | he came there, though we learned afterwards 
to.look for Harry, and feeling no particular anx- 


that he had gone into this old lumber-room te 
iety, we went te the front porch together, and | hide himself from Pluck, and had fallen asleep 
sat watching the sun go down between the hills 


there and been fastened in. 
across the river. 


I stood in a kind of stupid terror, helplessly, 
Then the twilight came on, and we began | dumbly gazing. Poor little Harry was leaning 
really to wonder about Harry, and whether faith-| far out of the window, forced to do so by the 
ful Pluck had found him. By-and-by we heard suffocating heat and smoke behind. As for the 
the bell striking down at the mills. Father put | man, he seemed to be trying to get a rope to the 
up his hand and said, ““Hark!”’ | window. 
“Why, it is eight. o'clock, of course,’’ mother My father, pushing his way through the crowd, 
said, thinking he wished to count the strokes. | suddenly halted and stretched out his arms with 
“But what makes it strike so fast?” asked | |@ groan. He, too, had just caught sight of Har- 
Anna Maria. “And it has struck a dozen times | 29: He stood for a moment trembling and over- 
already. Something must be wrong.” | come; then:he turned to the men about him. 
“Yes,” cried father, jumping to his feet,| ‘You all know me,” he cried, in a voice bro- 
“something is wrong! The mills must be on | ken and husky with emotion, “and you know 
fire!” Then he called out sharply to John, who | | that IdoasI say. I will give any one of youa 
was in the library getting out his Plato, “John, | | thousand dollars to save my boy!”’ 
put Dora in the buggy as quick as youcan!”, The men stood looking at him. They were 
And he went into the house for his boots. | rough mill-hands;, They knew him indeed, and 
I stood at the foot of the stairs with hat and | knew him well, and they pitied him at that mo- 
| waterproof on when he came down. ment as they had never pitied themselves in 
“Father, I’m going with you,’’ I said. | their sorest trials. But they knew, too, that 
“What for? You'll only be in the way.” , What he asked was beyond their power to do, 
“No I won’t, and.I’m going.”’ AndI followed | An overseer said, respectfully,— 
him out of the gate and got into the buggy. | “I don’t know what we can do, sir, unless 
Father said no more, but taking the reins from | Jock’’ (the man up the ladder) “can get the rope 
John, got in and struck Dora a smart blow with | to the boy. It is certain death to enter the win- 
the whip, The next moment. we were rattling | dow, and we haven’t any ladder long enough to 
down the road at a pace to which the old ‘mare| reach him. We have put some beds under the 
was not at all accustomed. window, if he should have to jump.” 
Just where we turned to the river road we| Father turned away with a helpless groan, and 
met Mr. Armington, the superintendent. He | again we all looked up to the window. Jock 
pulled up his horse when he saw us ceming, and was still making unsuccessful attempts to cast 
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we stopped, too. | the rope, but even had it. been skilfully thrown, bt 
“What is it, Armington?’ ’ father asked, it is doubtful if Harry could have seized it. x 
sharply. ‘Fire?’ | The poor little fellow was hanging half-way i 


“Yes, the old mill. It’s all afire in the fourth 
story. I'm now going. to telegraph for a 
steamer,”” 

“All right; go ahead!” Then father. struck 
Dora again, and we drove on. 

It was half aymile further to the mills, but it 
did not take. us long to get there, you may be 
sure, We passed a great many people, all of 


out of the window, and the smoke was now so 
thick about him as almost to hide his form from 
our sight. Father pushed his way forward, with 
some idea; I, suppose, of going up the ladder 
himself; but just then there was a movement in 
another part of the crowd, and all at ouce we 
saw a boyish form push between the meniat the 
foot of the ladder, and begin rapidly to climb it. 



























them running in the same direction; and pretty’ Everybody knew Pluck as soon as he appeared 

soon we saw a faint light over the trees, and per- on the ladder, and a low murinur ran from lip 

ceived dense clouds of smoke rising into the air. to lip. What was that boy going up for? Could 5 
“It can’t have made much headway yet,’ I, he do anything where a strong man failed? And r 

said.once. But father only replied, briefly, “We | then the crowd, stood with burning eyes and 

shall see when we get there,” and called to ‘bated breath waiting. 

Dora to. “go on!’? Then we turned down the| Scareely a minute passed before we saw the 











“Harry no come yet?” he inquired, in his la- 








For a whole week after his arrival Pluck was 


‘conic way: and his dark face grew puzzled and 





lane by Hull’s Iron Works, and in a moment } Indian lad far up the ladder, halting at Jock’s 
more were among the crowd of people standing _ feet and speaking to him. The man seemed not 
abont the fire. 4 i to understand, and presently Pluck forced his 
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way up beside him, and seized hold of the rope. | 
The two appearéd.to dispnte with each other a 
moment, after which Jock came down a few 
rounds and Pluck stood there in his place, hur- 
riedly knotting and arranging the rope. 

At length he turned with it hanging in a coil 
from his hand, and though we could not hear 
what he said, we knew he was calling ont to 
Harry, for we perceived the latter straighten a 
little, and hold up his hands. 

Then, all at once, with a swift, skilful motion, 
Pluck flung the coil of rope straight at the win- 
dow, and we saw the end of it settle in a loop 
about Harry’s head and shoulders. 

There was a feeble cheer from the lookers-on 
below; then all stood hushed and alm th- 
less, for the suspense and wonder had me 
too intense for words. How would the daring 
Indian boy manage his terrible task? Could he 
manage it at all? 

Instinctively I made my way to father’s side, 
and clinging to his arm, stood shuddering. I 
could feel him tremble, too, and I saw that his 
lips were white and moving. I know that fora 
moment I bowed my head and joined my prayer 
with his. 

Then suddenly [ heard the men and women 
about me utter a low ery of horror, and beheld 
dear little Harry get out of the window, and 
cling for a single instant to the sill, and then 
drop. Pluck had hold of the ladder with one 
hand, while with the other he held the rope 
which Harry had placed under his own arms. 
Harry dropped, and a half-suppressed groan 
went up from the crowd. 

But at that exciting moment I never thought 
at all of the Indian lad, of his skill, wonderful 
thoughtfulness, or the terrible strain he had put 
upon his young strength. I had eyes and 
thoughts only for my brother Harry. It seemed 
to me when I saw him drop that for one awful 
instant my heart stopped beating altogether. I 
caught my breath as he swung towards the lad- 
der, and Jock below reached out and took him 
in hisatms. Then the strong man began slowly 
to descend, bringing the little fellow safely 
down. 

“Thank God! thank God!” I heard the de- 
vout exclamations and the loud, glad cheer that 
went up from the crowd of kindly men and wo- 
men around me. But I had no voice for any 
cheer or cry. The sight of my pet brother res- 
cued from what an instant before seemed a terri- 
ble death, completely overcame me, and I broke 
into a passion of tears. Everything seemed to 
swim before me. I only remember my father 
close to me holding Harry, and that he clasped 
me, too, as I leaned against him, sobbing and 
covering the little white face with kisses. 

Where was Pluck? Nobody could find him. 
He had made his way down the ladder and 
slipped unobserved out of the crowd. 

We did not stay to wateh the fire. We took 
Harry into the buggy and drove home as fast as 
we could. Mother did not yet know the truth, 
but by this time she would be anxious indeed 
about her absent little boy. 

We had been in the house scarcely five min- 
utes before Pluck made his appearance. You 
can imagine how he was welcomed, and what a 
seene of rejoicing and thanksgiving there was. 

Pluck, however, escaped from us as soon as 
he could, and went straight to where Harry was 
lying on the bed. He sat there for a long time 
gazing upon the child with a look of honest de- 
light in his dark eyes. 


And, strange as it may seem to you, we did 
not know till an hour afterwards that the faith- 
ful fellow’s arm was dislocated from the fearful 
strain it had nndergone. 

JoHN BROWNJOHN, 





COURTSHIP AMONG THE TURKS. 


There is no courtship, in the English sense of 
the word, among the Turks. Brokers are em- 
ployed to arrange the preliminary match-mak- 
ing, and a young man is also aided by his female 
relatives. 

Ifa marriageable youth has a mother, she de- 
scribes him to the girls of her acquaintance, and 
enables him to decide whom to take to his home. 
Frequently he engages the services of a woman 
marriage-broker; who has access to harems 
where+there are marriageable women. She re- 
esives fees from one party, and frequently from 
both. ; 

In her visits to the harems she is 
by the mother or other feminine relatives of the 
young man. She introduces them as ordinary 
visitors, but gives a sly hint as to the object of 
their call, If they do not like the appearance of 
the maiden,.they plead many calls to make, and 
cut short their stay; but if satisfied, they come 
to business at once, and ask how much property, 


. | things, that I could not make out; wagons, too, 


When these facts are ascertained al inal 
with ihe intimation that they may call again. 
If the young man is satisfied with the report of 
the broker, he sends her again to the harem to 
state his own prospects in life, and, if she looks 
favorably on his suit, the match is made. 
Everything is arranged by depaty, and the Mo- 
hammedan lover does not see the face of the 
lady until she is his wife-— Young Lady’s Jour- 
nal, 
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LADY LILY. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
SHapows.—Cuap. IV. 

A singular providence had led to this meeting, 
which I will not here explain. 

More thrilling than any romance have been 
some of the episodes of my life, but this was cer- 
tainly the most startling and unusual of all. 
Had I really seen my father? I believed that I 
had. 

I have no means of knowing how long I lay 
senseless in that churchyard, over that quiet 
grave. As might have been expected, I was ut- 
terly bewildered when I came to myself. My 
hands were wet with dew; the moon had almost 
gone; partial darkness enwrappced me; the white 
head-stones looked like spirits to my excited 
imagination. 

My father! Oh, where was he? Whither had 
he gone? Why had he not spoken? What was 
the cause of his appearing? It was my father! 
No one else looked like him. I had not the 
shadow of a doubt, though knowing that I had 
seen him lowered slowly, surely, into that last 
resting-place. 

My temples throbbed, my heart beat wildly, 
and my eyes were dim, yet I had followed every 
movement, to the moment when the rattling 
clods fell on the coffin-lid. 

A strange awe overcame me. It was not 
fright. I had never been easily frightened. 

“Tt was he,” I said to myself. ‘God is good, 
and wanted to make me certain that my father 
is still living in the spirit, and that he has not 
deserted me.” 

After awhile, I looked around. The violin lay 
by itself at the foot of the grave. I snatched it 
up and pressed it to my heart. 

Hurrying from the graveyard,—for the stones, 
and the trees, and the mounds, began to look 
weird and unearthly in the waning moonlight,— 
I walked as fast as I could along the deserted 
streets. 1 feared meeting any one, and felt that 
I could scarcely think, much less talk, coherently. 

At last, I was on the country road. The min- 
gled emotions I had experienced for the last 
three or four days began to tell upon me. I 
tried vaguely to speculate upon the future, to 
plan some ground of action, but the sound of 
my own footsteps seemed to increase with every 
movement, till they echoed, like dull, reverber- 
ating thunder, far in the distance. 

Suddenly, I came to a stand-still. There was 
just enough light to see two roads diverging 
from the one on which I stood. I saw dense 
woods on the right, and strange, white, cloudy 


and straw scattered on the ground, and a little 
stream of water just in sight. What else I was 
too tired to define. A cart, covered with can- 
vas, stood right opposite. I crossed the stream, 
climbed in, fell upon some straw, and in less 
than a moment was asleep, faintly conscious that 
there was a stir somewhere near, that dogs 
barked, and men’s voices silenced them. 

“Hallo! You wake up! What are you doing 
here?” 

The sun must have been two hours high when 
I heard these words spoken in a coarse feminine 
voice. It was still hard to shake off the terrible 


“It’s a girl—a tramp, I guess. Bones found with the utmost scorn, 
her out, and a lucky thing he had me with him, blood in her.” 
or he’d have torn her. She’sa pretty one, too, “Well, at any rate, we'll give her some break- 
—prettier than biack Bess,”’ , fast.” 
By this time, I had struggled out of my torpor,| The table was set with yellow earthenware 
I had slept with the violin in my arms, and now bowls, white plates, and tin dippers. One of the 
I found that I was scarcely able to move them or bowls was half-filled for me with the most de- 
myself. licious viands I-had ever tasted. Hunger made 
“See! Rouse up there! Who are you?’ the sauce piquant. During all the meal, the girl 
cried the rougher voice, and a woman, black- | watched me, and apparently thought more favor- 
browed, and with eyes that seemed to pierce me ably of me, for when I had finished my break- 
through and through, looked in. fast, she beckoned me to her. 
“?m—I'm only a poor girl, looking for a ‘Sit down; I want to talk to you,” she said, 
home,” I gasped. “My father died and left me | in her peremptory, yet not unpleasant manner. 
all alone.” Obeying her, for I was dull and apathetic, if 
“Hamph! and -you goabout playing that fid- “not hopeless, I crouched among the thick, soft 
die, eh? Let me hear you.’ | rugs. 
“Oh, indeed, I can’t play now. “Eat an orange?’ she continued, thrusting 
and too sad.” one in my hand. ‘Now,’’ and she fixed her 
“Well, well, we'll hear enough on’t by-and- piercing eyes on me, “what are you going 
by,” and she laughed coarsely. ‘‘Stay with us; to do?” 
we'll take care of you.” *f don’t know,’’ was my forlorn reply. “I 
“Where do you live? Who are you?’ I am all alone in the world.” 
asked. “So am I, for my father was killed last spring 
“Look out and see. We live in the woods. | by accident, and my mother died years ago.” 
We build our fires in the open air. These trees| In spite of the black, bold eyes, the tawdry 
and the blue sky are our pictures. We're never | dress, the abrupt manner, my heart warmed 
troubled for breath. You'll like us. You'll like | towards the gypsy girl, who, like myself, was 
black Bess, only she’ll be jealous. And then we | an orphan, 
travel, and eat the fat of the land. Money,| “Wasn't it terrible to lose your father so? 
bless you! we have all we want. With a few | My father was also killed by an accident,” | 
tricks, and a pack of cards, you'll make your | said. 
fortune. Then if you sing, so much the better.| ‘‘Yes, though I don’t think he cared for me 
It’s a care-free and happy life. Come, come,|much. He gave me the name of black Bess. 
you want some breakfast. You shall have stewed | My real name is Gitana Roslyn. I like it best, 
chicken and wheaten bread.” but they never call me that. You are much 
I had eaten but very little for three days, and | fairerthanI am. Do you think me very black?’ 
at the mention of these dainties, hunger asserted | ‘Not black, surely!’ | exclaimed. 
itself. With the help of the woman, who was| “Of course not. Would you like to be a 
neat and tidy, though her clothes were coarse, I | gypsy?” 
ieft the wagon, leaving my violin and my father’s| I shook my head. 
valise in the straw. “fT mean by adoption, to be sure. You couldn’t 
Never shall I forget the scene that met my | be a real one, because it’s not in the blood. Our 
sight. Tents, upon which fell the splendor of | fathers, centuries ago, were Egyptians, though 
the risen sun, that made from thence paths of | most of us are English gypsies. O Rolf, there 
gold over the beaten tracks; foliage of that in-| you are!” 
tense green that seems an inspiration of the won-| 1 could almost have cried out that I saw Fritz 
derful, invisible artist, called Nature, — lines | before me, as black Bess sprang to her feet, and 
stretched from trunk to trunk up on the side of | the great Newfoundland bounded towards a 
a hill, and filled with garments of all the colors | young man who entered, a gun in his hand, and 
of the rainbow, blowing in the wind. Fires | as nearly picturesque as white shirt-sleeves, a 
built against huge logs, over which swung the | leather belt and pouch, and a wide slouch straw 
iron kettle, full of savory viands; here and there | hat could make him, But it was not him. 
a proud, beautiful horse grazing; here and there} ‘‘O Giles, are you going hunting again?’ 
swarthy men, with shirt-sleeves rolled up, bear-| asked the girl. ‘I dread to see you with that™ 
ing kettles, pans, baskets and provisions. Young | U2 in your hand, Since father was killed out 
girls dressing their flowing black locks with the | hunting, it always worries me.” 
aid of squares and triangles of looking-glass,| “Don’t be silly, Gitana,’’ he made answer. 
that dazzled the eye .as they caught and inten-| ‘I’m sure of my gun and myself. I want Dan 
sified the rays of the sun; little children, half-| to-day?” 
clothed, toddling about, healthy and brown. “Dan, go with him,” said the girl, and the 
Everybody going and coming, everybody con-| great shaggy dog followed the young man from 
tented and apparently happy but myself. | the tent-door. Black Bess then sank down again 
Being a stranger, I was, of course, an instant | in her former languid attitude. 
object of interest. The very horses seemed to “That's the Queen’s grandson. You haven't 
question, with mild eyes, what I did there. Men| seen the Queen yet? She’s almost a hundred 
spoke aside to each other, babies and dogs fol-| years old, and has the clearest lineage in the 
lowed the former with strange gibberish, and | world, coming direct from our first English King, 
I felt sick at heart and isolated, till I was led! Giles Hatber, and his Queen, Gypsy Calot, | 
towards the largest tent of all, whose entire | suppose Giles will be the King of our tribe some 
front was thrown open to the sunlight, and| day. Whatever you do, if you stay with us,” 
where two or three women were setting a long! she added, with sudden energy, “you must never 
rough table, of unplaned boards. A black-head-| try to get Giles away from me. It would be a 
ed baby lay asleep in a basket, and a young girl, ; deadly sin, for we are betrothed.” 
half-sitting, half-lying, upon three or four bril-| Half-angry, half-amused, I assured her that I 
liantly - colored carriage-rugs, was eating or-| never should dream of such an intention, never 
anges. should even think of Giles, for my father had 
As I entered, this girl, dark to swarthiness, | taught me very carefully, and I never made as- 
gypsy in every line of her face, and every flash | sociates of young men, and never meant to. 
of her glitcering, bold eyes, raised herself up-| ‘‘That’s all very well. I think I am beginning 
right, knitting her brows, and looked at me| to like yon,” said the girl. “And if you can 
questioningly. sing and play, you will pick up a great deal of 
I shrank involuntarily away from her. The! money. . Besides, you will always live well. 
image of my proud, fastidious father came be-| Our men hunt, and fish, and trade horses, and 
tween me and her, warning me that I could have | we women tell fortunes, pick berries, buy and 
nothing in common with such as she. sell old clothes, and even when we are honest, 
“I’ve brought you a gal, Bess,” said the wom-| get along, for you see we can cook anywhere, 
an whose coarse voice had wakened me, and | without dishes, if they are not handy, and living 
who seemed to be a leading spirit among them. | in the open air gives us splendid appetites.” 
“When she gets on a rig like yours, nobody| ‘How do you cook when you have nothing to 
won’t know you from sisters.”’ | cook with?” I asked. 

The “rig” was a bright searlet petticoat, thick-| She laughed. “Why, sometimes we take 
ly braided with black. A sacque of yellow silk | chicken, twist a straw rope round it, with all its 
was loosely belted about a slender waist, and a| feathers on, ‘Cover it up in hot ashes, and keep 

crimson cotton handkerchief knotted | good fire round it. When it is done, feathers 

about her neck. At her right, a pretty purple | and skin all come off, and it’s delicious, better 

and white pigeon walked leisurely about, and a| than cooked in a skillet. Then we take a piece 

splendid Newfoundland dog lifted himself slow-| of meat, fold it up in a cloth, cover it over with 
ly, and eyed me with an almost human intelli-| clay, and then roast it in the hot ashes. You've 
no idea how good it is, or a lamb baked in its 

“Where'd you get her?” asked black Bess,| hide.” _ 

to the woman. It quite turned me sick to hear this, and I was 
“¥ound her asleep in one of the wagons. She| glad when she proposed to show me the old 
plays and she sings, I expect. She wants a‘ Queen, and took me to her tent, ‘‘where,”’ said 
home, so I bronght her along.”’ | black Bess, “‘she lives with King Crabtree, her 





“There’s no sign of the 


I’m too tired, 




















persona! or otherwise, the young Indy possesses, 


drowsiness that held possession of my senses. 


“She'll never make a gypsy,” said black Bess, ‘ son.” 
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A more forbidding object I never saw. ‘The 
old woman sat, bent nearly double, a blanket 
over her shoulders, striped in green and red, a 


black pipe in her mouth, a woollen scarf, once |. 


white, tied in turban fashion round the head, 
from under which straggled long skeins of hair, 
white as snow. Her face was the color of 
bronze; her sharp, black eyes, undimmed by her 
ninety-five years, looked at me with a wicked 
leer. Contrasting singularly with such a figure, 
a lovely Italian grayhound crouched at her side, 
such an one as my father once owned. 

“Aunt Lucy, 've brought some one to see 
you,”’ said Bess. 

**Very well, look and be gone!”’ was the shrill 
answer. “Young, eh? and pretty, umph! Go 
your ways, go your ways,—but you sha’n’t have 
Giles Rolf,—no!”’ 

“She always says that,” laughed the girl, ‘but 
we don’t mind, because, though she don’t like 
me, and didn’t like my father, she can’t live 
long, and then Giles will marry me, and some- 
time 2 shall be Queen.” 

The exultation of her tone as she said these 
words was something to hear. I listened in the 
strange, apathetic state, consequent, no doubt, 
upon the reaction of the excitement which had 
heretofore kept me nerved up. I had scarcely 
a wish to move, to think, toleave. They brought 
me my violin, and I played till the crowd of 
strange, dark, foreign faces gathering about me, 
frightened yne, and I desisted. Later still, they 
asked me for a song, and, with the stoicism of 
indifference, I sang to them, and was ap- 
planded. 

Iseemed to myself to be living in a dream. 
The air and the sunshine, the curious and al- 
most phantasmal surroundings, the many people 
who came in carriages, and after looking at the 
camp, crossed the hand of the sybil with silver, 
to have their fortunes told, the pleasant greet- 
ings I heard, the odd unmusical language. I can 
remember to this day how the girl, Gitana, 
counted ten cards, as if it had been suddenly 
burned upon my memory. 

‘*Aick, dooce, triu, stour, panji, shore, heften, 
luften, heuya, and desh.”’ 

“Do you really tell them what is going to hap- 
pen?” IL asked, after two persons had gone out, 
laughing at her singular prophecies. 

“Of course, as near as we can. We have 
signs for every card,—signs, sometimes, not only 
for the particular card, but for the way it stands. 
This line,” 
and she took my hand, “‘is the life-line; that one 
signifies health, this wealth, that station, others 
the disposition; the fingers, whether they will 
be successful in business, the nails their temper- 
ament. Besides, long practice has made us very 
cunning. It seems, sometimes, as if I could read 
people’s thoughts in their faces, Well, now you 
see how many things we can do, are you going 
to take the vows?” 

“Vows! What vows?” 
my stupor. 

“What vows? Why, the vows of our tribe. 
You must be taught as we teach the little chil- 
dren, about Pharaoh and Joseph, and why we 
live in tents. Then you will go with us, and 
make money with your voice, and lead a jolly, 
merry life.’’ 

A sudden terror took possession of me and 
shook my inertia out of me. My father! my 
mother! Oh, what would they have said to see 
their Lily the constant associate of a band. of 
gypsies? My resolve was made, and my an- 
swer was,— 

“I will see to-morrow.” 

By that time, starting before sunrise, 1 was on 
my way back to the city, having stolen from my 
sleeping-place while it was yet dark, that I might 
be far gone before I was missed. 

My two gold pieces were yet in my pocket in- 
tact. With them I determined to procure a 
lodging and some food, and if I could find noth- 
ing to do, to go out upon the street and sing,— 
but not till forced to that terrible extremity by 
hunger. 

Meantime, I had reached the outskirts of the 
city, when my eye was attracted by a beautifal 
cottage, before which spread a large lawn, shad- 
ed with noble trees. I sat down wearily on the 
stone coping, next to the road, to look at and 
enjoy, in my sadness, the beauty that was given 
in such large measure to others. Two little 
golden-haired children were playing close by 
the house. 

Suddenly a voice sounded near me. “My 
dear, that is my Rachel!’ giving the namea 
French accent. Turning my head, I saw two 
persons regarding me intently. They were both 
handsome and well dressed, and the lady smiled. 

“The very eyes, the very hair, the very fig- 
ure,” said the man, with some vehemence. 

“Fain glad you have found her ” was the re- 
ply. 


I was startled from 


What could this extraordinary language 
mean? Was it about me they were talking? 





For the Companion. 
BEES AND BEARS. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

In the month of September a few years ago, the 
writer and another young man, whom we called 
Thad, began “lining” bees. We suspected that a 
number of swarms had located their nests in a large 
forest to the southwest of the town in which we re- 
sided. 

The land of this township had been but recently 
cleared up, and there were an abundance of wild 
flowers and flowering trees. Such a region is favor- 
able for honey-bees. A number of the farmers kept 
them, and many swarms had, from time to time, 
flown into the woods and found homes for them- 
selves in hollow trees. Sometimes these “wild” 
swarms would return to the farms to rob the hives 
of their old neighbors. 

Thad and I believed that, at least, some of these 
forest bees held great stores of honey. To find these 
store-houses and to capture the stores of sweets was 
the purpose my friend and I (then young fellows of 
seventeen and eighteen years of age) had in “lin- 
ing’’ the “wild” bees. 

Bees, on setting forth from their nests in search 
of honey-flowers, take a roundabout route, flitting 
here and there as they happen to spy or smella 
flower. But when they have collected as large a 
load of sweets as they can carry, they rise in the air 
and fly homeward in a straight line. From this 
habit originated the phrase “‘bee line,” used to de- 
scribe a direct-course, In order to take advantage 
of this habit, we provided ourselves with several 
pounds of honey and a dish containing a little fine 
wheat flour. Going some distance from the hives 
of tame bees, we spread a little of the honey ona 
clean board. Setting it up in a conspicuous place, 
we scattered about it bunches of bright-colored 
flowers, in order to make it more attractive to pass- 
ing bees. 

Having set our trap one morning, we left it till 
afternoon. On visiting it about three o’clock, we 
found a dozen of busy bees loading themselves. 
While they were thus engaged, we gently dusted 
them with the flour, whitening their backs, so that 
we might again recognize them. 

As soon as they had loaded themselves they flew 
off, and we observed that while some took the di- 
rection of the fatm-houses, where the hives were, 
others made directly for the forest. Noting, as 
clearly as we could, the course of the forest bees, 
we followed them. At the distance of a quarter of 
a mile from our first honey-board, we set up a sec- 
ondone. - 

After visiting their nests in the woods and un- 
loading, the bees, without losing a minnte, again 
started in a straight course for the first honey-board. 
But in passing over the second board, first one bee, 
then another, seeing or scenting the honey, would 
settle on it. We noticed that most of these bees had 
their backs floured, and from this circumstance we 
knew we were in line of a particular swarm in the 
woods, 

By setting up a number of honey-boards, we were 
able to trace the bees to the borders of the forest; 
then, by sighting back, we could almost lay out the 
direct course to their nest, Following this course 
through the woods by the aid of a compass, we were 
tolerably certain of arriving at their tree, whether 
it were near or far off. 

In following the course, we would carefully exam- 
ine the large trees as we passed on, listening for the 
steady hum which, during the working season, al- 
ways indicates a bee-tree, and often knocking on 
the trunks to draw the bees out. 

I remember the first nest we found, and the odd 
adventure Thad had with it. 

In following the “line” of certain bees for nearly 
two miles into the woods, we came out on the shore 
of a large pond, called “Overset Pond,” from a high 
crag which overhung the water on the other side. 
Sighting across the pond, we were about going 
round to take up our course on the other shore, 
when it occurred to Thad to go out on a little point 
near by which projected into the water. 

In a moment I heard him shouting, “Here it is! 
Here’s their tree!’ 

Sure enough, the swarm we were tracing was in a 
great swamp elm which, at the extreme end of the 
point, leaned over the pond. It was a very large 
tree, being fully four feet in diameter, and without 
a limb for thirty-five or forty feet up its trank. It 
seemed very old, and was somewhat decayed. 

Thad had heard the deep hum of the swarm in- 
side, and we could see the bees go out and in 
through a woodpecker’s hole in the trunk on the 
pond side, some four or five feet above the first 
limb. A rap with an axe on the trunk not only in- 
dicated that the tree was hollow, but sent out num- 
bers of angry bees buzzing hither and thither. 

“Bot how are we going to get °em?” asked Thad. 
“If wo cut down the tree, it will fall into the water 
and spoil all the honey.” 

It was not an easy matter to manage. We thought 
over various plans. Thad cut through the hollow 
part at the base, but no bees came out. It wasa 
dark hole, smelling of rot, though we saw that now 
and then honey, mixed with black dirt, dripped 
into it. 

We judged that a mass of old comb filled the up- 
per part of the trunk, above which mass the bees 
had their storehouse of honey. Thad thought that | gi 





trunk a few feet lower down, might take out most 
of the honey. 

I did not think this a very good plan, but neither 
of us could hit upon a better. It was necessary to 
choose a time when all the bees should be in the 
tree, or they would make it “hot’’ for whoever tried 
to stop the hole to their nest. So we went home 
and waited for a wet day. 

On the following Tuesday it “poured,” but we set 
off, carrying an axe, two milk-pails and a long 
clothes-line. After a wet walk, we arrived at the 
bee-tree. 

Thad tied a number of loops in the line, and knot- 
ting a stone in its end, threw it over the limb be- 
neath the bee-hole. It wasa large limb, being quite 
afoot thick, Fastening the ends of the line to the 
ground, he proceeded to climb up by his loops, with 
the axe slung on his back and a great wad of news- 
paper in his pocket, with which to stop the hole. 
The rain kept the bees in their hive. Thad 
climbed up without seeming to disturb them much, 
though I could hear inside, now and then, a low 
hum, as his feet hit against the hollow trunk. But 
he got on the limb without exciting any of them to 
come forth, and adroitly pushing in his paper wad, 
completely stopped the hole. 

“All right!” he sang out to me. “I’ve got ’em— | 
snug asa bug in arug!” : | 
Striding the great limb, he unslung his axe and | 
began to cut into the trunk, about five feet below 
the bee-hole. 

The first stroke of the axe roused the bees. They | 
began to roar inside, and with each succeeding blow 
they buzzed and roared all the louder. It was an 
immense swarm. 

“If they should get out they’d riddle you, Thad,” 
I said to him, 

“Yes—but they can’t get out,’ Thad coolly re- 
plied. 

“I’ve got most through to the honey,” he called 
out to me a few minutes later. “Be ready to haul 
up a pail!” 

But the jar made by the axe-blows had another | 
effect besides stirring up the bees—one which Thad 
did not expect. It loosened the paper wad. All at 
once it fell out and came tumbling down. 

Out poured the bees by the quart, and fell upon 
Thad with “drawn stingers.” 

I had untied one end of the line and was hauling 
up the pail, thus cutting off Thad’s escape to the 
ground. He dropped the axe and scrambled out on 
the great limb as the maddened insects stung him, 
screaming,— 

“Oh!—oh-h-h-h! Murderation! Gracious me!” 

The air was black with angry bees buzzing all 
round him. He was in a “terrible fix.” 

“They’ll sting me to death!’ he screeched, as he 
scrambled to the end of the limb, about fifteen or 
twenty feet from the trunk. 

Beneath him was the water, five or six feet deep, 
with a soft, muddy bottom. Thad knew that as well 
as I did; but it was death to stay on the limb. 

Swinging down from the boughs, which bended 
under his weight, he hung a moment, his feet dan- 
gling twenty-eight or thirty feet above the pond— 
then he dropped! 

I remember just how he looked as he came down, 
the bees darting at his head! 

He hit the water with a great splash, and, fortu- 
nately, his feet struck on a sunken log, and that 
saved him from sticking in the mud. I ran into the 
water, and, catching hold of his hand, drew him 
out, receiving a few stings myself. Then we ran to 
cover in the bushes. 

Thad had been stung in not less than thirty places, 
so he said; and the looks of his face and hands jus- 
tified his statement. He was sick for a day or two 
afterwards. 

We did not again disturb those bees for several 
weeks, waiting until November. When the pond 
was frozen over, we felled the tree on to the ice. 
The bees were then enjoying their winter’s sleep. 
They did not molest us, and we secured the honey 
without difficulty. I think it was twenty-three 
pounds of clear honey we took from the tree, be- 
sides an inferior lot, mixed with old comb and dirt. 

That fall we “lined” six swarms of bees, all of 
which were in large, hollow trees, that had to be 
felled. 

After felling the trees, and the bees had quieted 
down, we disposed of them by heaping a mass of dry 
bark and boughs about the holes to their nests, and 
setting it on fire. The insects, driven out by the 
heat and smoke, would dart into the blaze, and in a 
moment singe off their wings. 

We met with another rough adventure at the fifth 
tree. It was a large beech, an old tree, little better 
than astub. The bees were located near the top, 
going ont and coming in through three holes made 
by “yellow hammers,” which had once built their 
nests in the inside. It was in an odd place, located 
among great rocks, and surrounded by hemlock 
thickets, G 

After destroying the bees, we split the log open 
and filled two pails with comb without taking half 
of the honey. As we had only these two pails, we 
went home with our load, and, after dinner, returned 
for the rest of the honey. 

But during our absence another party had found 
the honey. Going in through the hemlocks, we 
found ourselves face to face with an old she-bear 
and her two cubs, helping themselves most greedily 
to the luscious comb. 

It was as funny a sight as I ever witnessed. The 
mi bear taken ont great pieces of comb and 

to each of the cubs. They were eat- 





if, by plugging up the woodpecker’s hole, we conld 
imprison the bees, we then, by cutting into the 


relish, and licking their little mouths 
pak 5 Tho old bear having, as a good moth-_ 


er, provided for her family, was eating greedily out 
of the cleft log, like a hog out of a trough. 

Nevertheless, funny as it appeared, it was a sight 
we did not enjoy. Thad was a step or two in ad- 
vance 2s we went through the hemlocks. 

“Gracious!” he exclaimed, starting back; “see 
there now! I say, that’s nice, ain’t it?’” 

Catching sight of us at the same instant, the old 
bear left her feast, drew herself up, and turning her 
head to one side, as a bear will, gave a low growl, 
which plainly said she was ready to dispute our title 
to the honey. 

She was, by all odds, the poorest, scrawniest old 
creature Iever saw. Her hair was rough and rusty; 
her hip bones stuck up, and there were great bare 
spots on her sides and flanks. 

Though we did not have a weapon, we were de- 
termined not to give up that honey withont, at least, 
one tussle for it. 

“Get stones,” said Thad. 
her off.” : 

Setting down our pails, we picked up stones and 
pelted the bear, shouting and hooting at the same 


“T guess we can drive 


| time. The cubs ran whimpering behind their moth- 


er, but she. would not budge from the honey: Back- 
| ing off a few steps, she made the woods resound 
with her savage growls, especially when we hap- 
pened to hit her with a large stone. We threw all 
| the stones we could pick up, but the old brute held 
her ground. 

“Well now, I’m not going to be beaten by any 
such looking old beast as that!’ cried Thad, who 
by this time was greatly excited. “Cut some clubs, 
and let’s see what we can do in closer quarters.” 

With our jack-knives we cut two maple sticks, 


| each as thick as a man’s wrist, and three and a half 


or four feet long. 

“Now you go up behind her,” said Thad, “and I'll 
go up in front, and we’ll see if we can’t drive her 
off.” 

The bear snarled and showed her teeth, and as 
Thad came nearer, rose on her hind legs. Swinging 
his club with both hands, my friend dealt a heavy 
| blow, but catching it on her paw, the old beast sent 
the stick flying a dozen feet in the air. 

She would have got hold of Thad if I had not run 
up and struck her such a blow from behind that she 
measured her length on the ground. But she was 
up again in an instant. The cubs scampered. 
Again seizing his stick, Thad rushed in fora sec- 
ond blow. The bear had turned on me, and this 
time Thad knocked her flat with a tremendous 
stroke on the head. 

We could knock the creature down, but she 
would jump up before either of us could get ina 
second blow. We certainly knocked her over not 
less than ten or a dozen times, but we couldn’t kill 
the creature—at least, with those sticks. 

At last she was sick of the battle and “‘mogged” 
off. We were quite willing to let her retreat, for we 
were both completely tired out. 

If the old creature had fought much longer, we 
should have had to give up both the fight and 
the honey; and we might as well have given up the 
honey, for she had made a shocking mess of it. 


+> 
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For the Companion, 
PERILS OF SILVER-MINING. 
By William H. Rideing, 

I wish to write to-day—not about the working of 
the silver mines of Nevada, but about the perils to 
which the men employed in them are exposed. 
Darkness and heat are not the only hardships of un- 
derground life. There are, besides, such things as 
fire explosions of fire-damps, and premature blasts. 
The incidents which follow were gathered during 
a visit to Virginia City with a detachment of the 
Wheeler Expedition last autumn. 

Some time ago, four men were sinking the main 
shaft of the celebrated Opher mine below the seven- 
teen-hundred-foot level, and had charged four holes 
with giant powder, intending to fire them all at 
once. They pulled the bell-rope, striking five bells 
at the surface, which was the signal for the engineer 
to lower the “cage” to the bottom of the shaft. 

The “cage” is what in a hotel or other large build- 
ing, would be called an elevator, and is used in con- 
veying the miners, ore, etc., up and down the shaft 
of the mine. In answer to the signal, it was lowered 
to where the men stood, and when they had lighted 
the fuses leading to the charges of powder in the 
rock, they climbed on to it, and signalled the en- 
gineer on the surface to hoist. They were enclosed 
by four walls of rock, and their only means of com- 
munication with the surface was the little bell-rope. 

To their consternation, the cage did not move an 
inch. They repeated the signal. The fuses were 
spitting fire and smoke as they burned down towards 
the powder, and still the cage remained stationary. 
Had they realized the possibility of their signal being 
unanswered in the beginning, they might have put 
an end to their danger by pulling the fuses ont; bat 
such a possibility never entered their minds. They 
waited gnd waited, in the expectation that each 
fleeting moment would see the cage move, and the 
fuses had burned to within an inch of the rock be- 
fore one of them saw the hopelessness of waiting 
longer, and sprang down to do that which had been 
so unfortunately delayed. 

This man, who recovered his presence of mind 
while his mates were still dazed, snatched two of 
the fuses from the rock, and reduced the force of 
the explosion one-half; the other two fuses had 
burned their way into the holes made by the drills, 
and could not be recovered. This meant that ina 





| few seconds, lengthened into harrowing. years by 
suspense, the rocks would be rent and shattered by 
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a force to which heavy boulders were as soap- the doors were closed over an old shaft some 


bubbles, 
I do not know whether the men screamed, or 
were benambed. The loudest voice could not 


distance away. 
As this man looked into the old shaft, he saw 
astreak of fire rush along a post that stood in 


penetrate the barriers of rock that enclosed them | the middle of the shaft, and as he struck at it 
on four sides, and the very remoteness of the | with his hat, thinking that some lint had ignited, 


situation must have added to its terrors. They 
had nothing to do but compress themselves into 
as small a space as possible, and wait. 

The more wonderful part of the adventure has 
yet to be told 

The explosion loosened tons upon tons of rock, 
which fell with a terrific crash. The whole 
mountain seemed to sway from side to side, and 
the air was filled with flying fragments. 

When the men found themselves alive, they 
could scarcely believe the evidence of their 
senses. Three of them were a little bruised, the 


fourth had a crushed skull. A more miraculoas } 


escape is not on record, for even the wounded 
man recovered under skilful surgical treatment, 
and lives to relate as thrilling an incident as a 
novelist ever imagined. 





The explanation of the engineer’s failure to 
answer the signal is simple. The bell-rope, sev- 
enteen hundred feet long, had fouled with the 
timbers, and no signal had reached the surface. 
The usual way of firing the blasts is by electricity 
from above, and the men had taken the respon- 
sibility of firing them by band. 

In April, 1869, a conflagration occurred in the 
Yellow Jacket Mine, in which forty-five men 
lost their lives. The fire broke out in the eight- 
hundred-foot level, and at first, the smoke aris- 
ing from the shaft was so dense that no one could 
venture down from the surface. 

The heavy clonds of black that were belched 
out soon overspread the earth for miles, and in- 
stantly overwhelmed all who approached the 
mouth of the shaft. But towards nine o'clock, 
they were thinner, and a host of magnanimous 
fellows volunteered to go to the rescue of their 
comrades in the mine. 

In some levels all the men were dead,—suffo- 
cated by poisonous gases, which were instanta- 
neous and more merciful than the flames. In 
other levels, no trace could be found of men 
known to have been there, so completely had 
the flames annihilated the flesh; and the bodies, 
which were not wholly consumed, were brought 
up from day to day, until May 20th, when the 
last one of the forty-five, dead, shrivelled and 
blackened beyond recognition, were recovered. 





months, and nearly three years after its first 
breaking out, the rocks, eight hundred feet be- 
low the surface, were red-hot. 

A second fire, and a series of explosions oc- 
curred in the Yellow Jacket four years later, the 
first warning received on the surface being a 
spout of smoke issuing from the shaft. 

When the firemen reached the works, the fatal 
mistake of throwing water down the shaft was 





an explosion took place that shook the whole 
town, sending sheets of flame through all the 
mines, and adding to the terror of the anxious 
watchers above ground. 

Men who were in the Crown Point at the mo- 
ment, stated afterwards that the fire seemed to 
be a solid mass that filled all the space about 
them, and that it flashed towards and past them, 
as swiftly as lightning. 

The concussion which accompanied the shock 
knocked them down and impelled them some 
distance along the ground. The stream of fire 
did not penetrate the cross-drifts, however, but 
rushed southward along the main drifts, putting 
out all the lights, and leaving the lower levels in 
total darkness. 

Six men were killed, and several were severely 
injured. The flash stripped them of their cloth- 
ing, hair, whiskers and eyebrows; but the chief 
cause of death was suffocation. 

Men who die of suffocation in the mines look 
like living men if they are brought to the sur- 
face within a few hours after death. Their 
cheeks are rosy, and their bodies are as limp as 
though they were still alive. They appear to 
be lying in a sound sleep. It is a painless death. 

Several miners who were recovered in an un- 
conscious condition, and who would have died 
had they been left in the mine a few minutes 
longer, said that a little faintness was the only 
feeling they experienced. Of what followed the 
flash that felled them they had no remembrance. 

Other accidents occur often. The darkness 
that begins as the men go down the shaft, does 
not always end when their eight hours’ work is 
done, but is sometimes prolonged into the night, 
whose dawn is not until death. 





THE RUSSIAN CHIEFS. 


When a war is going on, the names of the 
leaders on either side are constantly appearing, 
and it is natural that we should have a curiosity 
to know something about them. The heroes of 
battles are always interesting, and this interest 
attaches, though in a less degree, to the states- 
men who, on either side, control the political 
phases of the struggle. 

Who are the most prominent figures on the 
Russian and the Turkish sides? They are most- 
ly names that have not hitherto been familiar to 
us. Except a distant Asiatic campaign, the Rus- 
sians have been at peace for many years; and 
except in the insurrections of her provinces, Tur- 
key has not been engaged in war since the Cri- 
mea, twenty-two years ago. No chance, there- 
fore, has been lately afforded. for Turks or Rus- 
sians to win fame on the battlefield. 

Let us, however, glance at some of the chief 
names on the Russian side, and see who they 


are. 

At the head of the army of the Danube is the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, a brother of the Czar Al- 
exander; and a still younger brother of the Czar, 
the Grand Duke Michael, commands the Russian 
forces in Armenia. Both of these imperial 
brothers are men of stalwart frames and impos- 
ing appearance, as, indeed, the members of the 
imperial family have long been. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas is in the prime of 
age and vigor, being forty-six years of age. He 
has served in the army ever since he was six- 
teen, for he comes of a warlike race, his eldest 
brother, the Czar, being the only member of the 
family who has no taste for military affairs. 
When very young, Nicholas took part in the Cau- 
casian campaign, and later, was present for some 
time at the siege of Sebastopol, which turned ovt 
so unfortunately for his father and for Russia, 

But the Grand Duke Nicholas has seen little 
active service. His special branch of military 
science is that of an engineer. Although a brave 
man, his military qualities are said to be not of 
a high order, and had he not been a brother of 
the sovereign, his own talents would never have 
won for him the high post he now holds. He is 
scarcely more, however, than the nominal com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian army of the 
Danube. 

Its real leader is a general of the amusingly- 
long name of Nepokoytchizky, a name which is 
quite new tous. This officer nolds the place of 
Chief of Staff, bat is the real moving power of 
the army, as Von Moltke was of the Germans, 
in 1866 and 1870. 

We know little of his past. He is, however, 
a general of long service, who, being of humble 
birth, has risen to high rank by reason of his 
own unaided abilities. Unlike the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, he has seen some serious work in war. 





Early in life he became Professor of Strategy in 
the military academy at St. Petersburg; and 
when the Hungarian revolt of 1849 occurred, he 
was sent thither to aid in repressing it, at the 
head of a Russian brigade. Later he won fresh 
laurels in the bloody struggle of the Caucasus; 
and during the Crimean war, he was Chief of 
Staff of one of the Russian corps, and was the 
most active offic2r in those operations of that 
war which took place along the Danube. 

This service on the Danube twenty-three years 
ago made it expedient that General Nepokoy- 
tchizky should have control of the present cam- 
paign in that locality. He is upon a familiar 
field, and so far his choice has been amply jus- 
tified. 

The Grand Duke Michael, who commands the 
Russians in Asia, is about a year younger than 
his brother Nicholas, that is, forty-five. He, 
too, has seen a good deal of military life, and 
has displayed more striking military qualities 
than Nicholas; but he, too, is rather in nom- 
inal than in active command, the most prom- 
inent Russian officer in Armenia being General 
Melikoff, who gained distinction in the Crimea, 
and who has already, in the present war, shown 
military talents of a scientific and energetic 
order. 

heathen apelin deataitiean 
AT SET OF SUN, 


If we sit down at set of sun, 

And count the things that we have done, 
And, counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard; 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

‘Then we may count that day well spent. 


But if, through all the livelong day, 
We've no heart by yea or nay; 

If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to a face; 

No act, most small, 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 
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FRENCH LIBERTIES VIOLATED. 

The action of President MacMahon, in sud- 
denly dismissing the Republican Cabinet of Jules 
Simon, and replacing it by a Cabinet of mon- 
archists, and the first results of that action, have 
already been explained to the readers of the 
Companion. 

As time and events have gone on, the Presi- 
dent’s course has had all the bad effects which 
were foreseen. Arbitrary measures have taken 
the place of mild ones, and the new Ministers, 
who do not believe in liberty, at least, as Repub- 
licans understand it, have gone busily to work 
to try and compel France to change her mind, 
or to force a monarchy upon her against her 
will. 

All the old despotic methods of the empire are 
being, one by one, revived to effect this purpose. 
Liberty of speech, of the press, and of public 
meeting—three liberties which had in some de- 
gree been restored, and which lie at the very 
base of free governments—have already been 
violated; and the whole machinery of the de- 
partments has been set in motion, with a view 
of controlling the elections. 

Papers have been prosecuted, and even sus- 
pended, for criticising the acts of the President. 
The editor of one paper has been sentenced to 
imprisonment for three months, and a fine of 
fifty thousand francs; the editor of the Mar- 
seilles ‘‘Egalite’ has been sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment and a three thousand 
francs’ fine; and other instances are almost 
daily occurring of the suppression of the liberty 
of the press. 

The President of the Municipal Council of 
Paris has been put into prison for denouncing 
Marshal MacMahon’s arbitrary course; and po- 
litical clubs have been closed for debating the 
public affairs of the country. Meanwhile, M. 
Fourtou, the new and unscrupulous Minister of 
the Interior, has been active in turning out Re- 
publican prefects of departments and mayors of 
communes, and putting imperialist and mo- 
narchical ones in their places. 

The object of this wholesale turning-out is 
clear. It is intended that these officials shall 
use all the patronage and power of the govern- 
ment to secure the choice of anti-Republican 
deputies in the election of a new Chamber, which 
is expected shortly to take place. 

The new prefects and mayors will compel all 
their subordinates and officials not only to vote 
for, but to work for the favored candidates of 
the ministry. The postmasters, and even the 
cigar dealers (who are a kind of government 
officials) will be set to work with this object in 
view. Public meetings will be restricted, and 
the Republican stump-speakers closely watched 
by inspectors of police, who will choke them off 
if they afford the slightest excuse for it; and the 
Republican papers throughout France will be 
hampered and checked in their advocacy of Re- 
publican candidates, 


These violations of the liberties of the French 
people are but little less serious than those com- 
mitted by Napoleon IIl., and it is to be heartily 
hoped that the schemes of the Ministers will fail, 
and that men so indifferent to the principles 
of true freedom will speedily be driven from 
power. 

It is gratifying, on the other hand, to" see the 
moderation and good temper with which the 
French Republicans submit, for the time, to ad- 
verse events, and the calm confidence with which 
they are preparing to enter into the election con- 
test, and to do all that they legally can to defeat 
the Ministry at the polls. Every one who wishes 
to see the French attain the liberty for which 
they have been so long struggling, will wish 
Thiers and Gambetta all success in their efforts, 
and will hope to see De Broglie, if not MacMa- 
hon himself, thrust from power, and give place 
to the Republican chiefs and patriots. 
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“ANTICKS”’ OF OLD BOSTON. 

Old people are apt, contrary to the advice of ‘‘the 
Preacher,” to ask, ““What is the cause that the for- 
mer days were better than these?’’ But an exami- 
nation of those ‘fformer days” shows us that— 

“ Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

The “Recollections” of an old gentleman, who 
was born in Boston three years before the battle of 
Bunker Hill, show that even in that then staid, quiet 
town, there were “goings on’’which would not now 
be tolerated. As late as 1782, on a certain holiday, 
the “‘Anticks,” a body of low fellows, disguised iu 
old clothes and masks, would go from house to 
house, and, obtruding themselves in rooms in which 
were parties of ladies and gentlemen, behave with 
great insolence. 

“T have seen them,” says this old gentleman, “at 
my father’s, when his assembled friends were at 
cards, take possession of a table, seat themselves on 
rich furniture, and proceed to handle the cards, to 
the great annoya of the pany. The only way 
to get rid of them was to give them money, and list- 
en patiently to a foolish dialogue between two or 
more of them. One of them would cry out,— 

“ ‘Ladies and gentlemen, sitting by the fire, put 
your hands in your pockets, and give us our desire.’ 

“When this was done, and they had received 
some money, a kind of acting took place. One 
fellow was knocked down, and lay sprawling on the 
carpet, while another bellowed out,— 

“ ‘See, there he lies, 
But ere he dies, 
A doctor must be had.’ 

“He calls for a doctor, who soon appears, and 
enacts the part so well that the wounded man re- 
vives.” 

There was no yefusing admittance to these “An- 
ticks,”’ for custom licensed them to enter a house, 
even by force. This rough horse-play was doubtless 
of English origin, and a part of those sports which 
flourished in the old country on holidays when the 
town or village was given up to the “King of Mis- 
rule.” But what would be said to such intruders 
in these days? The policeman would soon convince 
them of the illegality of such practical jokes. 


tm 


BOOK TABLE. 

In the collection of “Poems of Places,’ the ven- 
erable Henry W. Longfellow makes, as he himself 
suggests, a “Voyage round the World,” accompanied 
by the best of travelling companions, the poets. 
The reader, who is permitted to embark on this voy- 
age, looks out on the scenes which greet him through 
eyes which see more than common men. The land- 
scape is bathed in 

“The light that never was on sea or land ;” 
the lowly hill is clothed with the beauty of human 
feeling, while the secluded stream sings to the mu- 
sic of human thought. 

It was a happy thought which suggested to Mr. 
Longfellow that he should place his wide reading 
among the poets of all lands, his delicate apprehen- 
sion of the beautiful. and his judicious facility of 
selection, at the service of the public. Asa cice- 
rone,—albeit, he talks but little himself,—he is de- 
lightful. Even those who, thinking with Madame 
de Stael, that “travelling is the saddest of all pleas- 
ures,”” never roam from home, may enjoy, under our 
poet’s guidance, the grand aspects and wond 
treasures of nature. It is a voyage of the mind 
among haunts in which poets have delighted, it is a 
flight of the unconfined fancy over scenes associated 

ith their imagination, The Old and the New 
Worlds, with all their treasures of natural beauty, 
are to be visited, for the series, already extended to 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Italy, will continue 
until the “Voyage round the World” shall be 
brought to a happy end, and the voyager shall rest 
in the land he loves the best, his home. James R. 
Osgood & Co., Pablishers. 

A delightful story of out-of-door life and country 
people is “Deephaven,” by Sarah O. Jewett. In a 
simple but charming style, she describes the life of 
one of those quaint old towns, found only on the 
New England coast, which has setted down on its 
“lees.” Its inhabitants are so exceedingly old- 
fashioned as to seem anachronisms in this nine- 
teenth century, and yet so original that they are as 
attractive as grotesquely-carved old furniture. The 
finish and beauty of these sketches, their simplicity 
and quiet humor, make a very attractive book, one 
which may be enjoyed during the leisure hour of a 











summer's day, James R, Osgood & Co., Publishers, 
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“The Eastern Question Historically Considered” 
is the title of a small but lucid book by James M. 
Bugbee, which concisely but clearly narrates the 
rise and progress of the dispute between Russia and 
Turkey. The volume also contains two maps.and 
notes on the resources of Russia and Turkey, and 
an abstract of their treaties with the United States. 
The reader will find much valuable information 
packed in the eighty-one pages which make up the 
volume. James R, Osgood & Co., Publishers. 

CROSSING THE QUICKSANDS.—The boys who have 
enjoyed the stories of Mr. 8. W. Cozzens, published 
in the » will wel his latest book, 
“Crossing the Quicksands.” It relates the “verita- 
ble adventures of Hal and'Ned upon the Pacific 
slope,” while journeying in company with a ranch- 
man and an old hunter, to purchase cattle. The | | 
journey is made quite exciting by sundry encounters | | 
with bears, wolves, and a California lion, and the } 
incidents are so graphically told that not a few of 
Mr. Cozzen’s readers will wish that they had shared 
the free, wild life of the two fortunate boys. With 
much amusement there is mingled wholesome bits 
of counsel, such as grow naturally out of the blun- 
ders and mishaps of self-confident youth. This 
readable book forms one of “The Young Trail Hun- 
ters’ Series,” published by Lee & Shepard, which is 
designed to set forth adventures and perils encoun- 
tered by Ned and Hal while travelling through the 
Silver Land of North America, It is illustrated, 
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A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 

The Wesley brothers, John and Charles, who 
founded Methodism, derive their greatness, like 
many eminent men, from their mother. She was 
an extraordinary woman, gifted with great intelli- 
gence and force of character. The father was ec- 
ceutric and wayward, and liable to strange impulses. 
But the mother was calm in temperament, uniform 
in her methods, and of inflexible purpose. She 
ruled in her home, and the children learned from 
the cradle to yield to her unquestioning obedience. 

The quiet of the house was a mystery to her neigh- 
bors, for nineteen children (thirteen were living at 
one time) are apt to make riot in any household. 
But visitors often said that they would not have 
known there was a child in the family. She did not 
allow them to cry in infancy, or to romp in the 
house when older. She was their teacher, begin- 
ning their instruction at five years of age by making 
them learn the alphabet in a single day. Then they 
were put to spelling and reading one line, then a 
verse, never leaving it till it was known perfectly. 
Their progress was very rapid under her wise guid- 
ance, But though the family government was so 
rigid, it was administered with love, and they had 
the reputation of being the most loving family in 
the County of Lincoln. 
>> 


ROMANCE OF CANDY-PEDDLING. 

Years ago, in New York City, a Scotch Irish wom- 
an was left a penniless widow, with two little boys. 
She supported herself and family by making mo- 
lasses candy, which the boys sold on the street for a 
cent a stick. They were industrious, frugal, and 
saved sufficient money to open.a small shop. From 
the humble business of peddling candy, arose one of 
the largest confectionery manufactories in the coun- 
try. Stuart’s candies, for the two boys became R. 
L. and A. T. Stuart, were known for their purity and 
toothsomeness all overthe world. From the candy 
business, the firm rose into sugar refiners, acquir- 
ing both reputation and fortune. The joint value of 
their property is estimated at about ten million dol- 
lars, and they are as noted for their liberality as for 
their wealth. Both men are zealous members of a 
Presbyterian church, and their somewhat romantic 
lives illustrate Prov. 22:29: ‘“Seest thou a man dil- 
igent in business? He shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men.” 





os 
FLIES AS SCAVENGERS, | 

Flies are. good scavengers, but it needs a micro- 
scope to detect their work and its effects. Mr. Em- 
erson, an English chemist, being curious to know 
why flies, on alighting, stroked their wings with 
their feet, put one under a microscope, and found 
him covered with minute animalculz. On closer 
observation, he found that the fly worked these in- 
sects with his feet into a sort of gummy paste, which 
seemed to be its favorite food. On waving a piece 
of white paper in the air, and then putting it under 
the microscope, he found it covered with these ani- 
malcule. Following up his observations, he dis- 
covered that flies were constantly on the wing when 
the air was full of these microscopic insects, but 
when the air was comparatively free from them, 
then the flies were more quiet. If this is the sani- 
tary use of the fly, so unwelcome a visitor in a well- 
ordered home, possibly some observer may find out 
that the mosquito is also a public benefactor. 





DRAMATIC ELOQUENCE, 
Billy Dawson, an eccentric English preacher, had 
the faculty of so dramatizing a Bible incident that 
his audience saw it as clearly as if they had been 
among the original spectators. On one Sunday, he 
was preaching about David and Goliath, and so viv- 


idly pictured the scene that the congregation saw | affirmative 
the giant of the Philistines stride forth, and heard | The 


his defiant challenge to the army of Israel. 


th 
They sympathized with the stripling shepherd boy, | ther, sir. 
as he confronted the stalwart warrior. They grew| “Why, yo 
nervous as they heard the giant’s contemptuous 
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ip a ie of it, and putting in an imaginary ' sixpence, “I calls thet’ shilling.” The fellow was 


stoue, flung it with such force and seeming reality, | calling’ a 


that the village blacksmith shouted, “That’s rights | 
Billy! Now hoff with ’is ead!” 

That was such oratory as even the most cultivated | 
orator might have envied the possession of. 
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A BITTER LESSON. 





The police court of a city is a stuge on which | seamed and careworn, in the 
strange and pathetic scenes are often exhibited. 


One such scene—it makes a pure-minded person 
shudder while reading it—lately occurred in the! 
Jefferson Market Police Court, New York: 


A dark-haired, slender young girl, with large 
brown eyes and a pleasant face, stood at the prison- 
er’s dock, She was neatly dressed, though her at- 
tire was well worn, and she stood with bowed head, 
while an occasional sob shook her slender form. 
‘Two other female prisoners stood in the dock with 
her. The one on. her right was a bold-faced, bad 
woman, dressed in cheap but gaudy finery, bedecked 
with tawdry oes and pager familiar with 
her surroundin he other was an old woman in | 
dirty rags, which she scarcely held upon her shoul- | 
ders with one thin and grimy hand. Her eyes were 
bleared, and her face bruised and bloated. 

The judge looked at the strangely-assorted trio; | 
then he said to the weeping girl,— 

“How is it that so young a girl as you should have 
come to this?” 

“TI did not intend to get drunk, Judge,” said the 
girl. “I went to a woman’s house and we drank 
some beer together, and somehow I don’s remember 
what happened after that until I found myself in 
the cell.’ 

‘How old are you?” 

“Lam goiug on sixteen, sir.’’ 

“Sixteen! How do you like your neighbors? 
Look to your right; that is your next step. It won’t 
take very long for you to reach that stage if you 
continue as you bave begun. Now look to your 
left; that is nearly the end, but it is the sure end of 
the downward path,” 

The young girl sobbed, but said nothing. 

“You are young,” resumed His Honor. “This is 
your first offence; I hope it will be your last. You 
can go. 

“The girl left the court-room with hanging head, 
but the woman on the right laughed, and the woman 
on the left leered as they waited for their turn, 
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AN AMERICAN DISH, 
Curtis Guild, in his new book about European 
travel, tells this amusing story about the celebrated 
American banker, George Peabody, who lived in 
London: 


Mr. Peabody had invited three Bagiewen, to 
meet two Americans at dinner, and on this occasion, 
having received as a gift ten ears of green corn, de- 
termined to renew the recollections of his youth, 
astonish his English and please his American guests 
by Sori it served up in the well-known American 
style. 

Accordingly, at a \posnan St a a, platen of butter and 
salt were sleeed bole ‘uest, and the banker, 
with eoakien of yd ny ‘at mystery, 








back that he could not say a word, only 
ut to the driver, “TI say, Bill, if that ’ere 
tarum ’un!”’ 


COURTESY OF THE CZAR. 


The Czar ought to be a popular sovereign, for he 
kuows how to ride and be courteous to his subjects. 


His horsemanship is perfect; although his face is 
dle he shows no 
signs of age. At Odessa,on May 2d, he noticed a 
poor woman by the dside, who ted him as he 
rode by. Turning in the saddle and rges back, 
he bowed and touched his cap to her as politely as 
though she were a princess, 
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that he was now about to treat his guests to a well- 
known and delicious American dish of food, cooked 
in the American manner. It would be no spree d 
to his American guests, but the Englishmen So 
watch how it was dis d of by them, and fol 
their example and manner of disposing of it. 

Then, ata sign nal, entered a stately butler, bearing 
a large, covered dish, which he deposited solemn) 
before Mr. Peabody. In a moment more,in o 
ence to the banker’s nod, he whisked off the cover, 
and there, before the astonished guests, was dis- 
pla: wre “ner ten boiled corn cobs: 

The ba banker gazed for an instant in mute horror 
and dismay, ana then found voice to demand an ex- 
planation, which was finally reached when the cook 
was summoned—a fellow who had never before seen 
an ear of Indian corn in his life 
He replied that he had followed his master’s di- 
rection to “strip off all the outside before boiling,” 
which he had done most faithfully, not only husks, 
as was intended, but kernels, also, so that the bank- 
er had only what is in America the mute evidence 
of the feast to indicate what were his good inten- 
tions to his guests. 


THE COSSACE. 


As the Cossack is likely to be a prominent figure 
in the news of the day, the following description of 
the little fellow may be of interest: 


The Cossack is a little chap, about five feet five, 
even on his high heels, but at once sturdy and wiry. 
His weatherbeaten face is shrewd, knowing and 
merry. His eyes are small, but keen; his mouth 
large, and between it and his pug nose, rather red- 
der than the rest of his face, is a tuft or wisp of 
straw-colored: moustache. His long, thick, straight 
hair matches his moustache in color, and is cut sheer 
round 7 the nape of his neck. Below the neck, the 
Cossack is all boots and great coat. 

He is more armed than any man of his inches in 
Europe, and could afford to lose a weapon or two, 
and yet be an average dangerouscustomer. Weapon 
number one’ is the long, black, flagless lance, with 
its venomous head, that seems itching to make day- 
light through somebody. He carries a carbine, 
slung in an oil-cloth cover, on his back, the stock 
downward. In his belt is a strong and well-made 
revolver in a leather case, and from the belt han 
acurved sword, with no guard over its hilt. His 
whip completes his personal appurtenances; he 
wears no spurs. He rides, cock on a high sad- 
dle with a leathern band cungped over it, a wiry 
little rat of a pony. 





“& RUM ’UN.” 

At least three proverbial sayings are illustrated 
by the following anecdote from Once a Week, a 
London periodical, viz.,“‘As broad as it is long,” 
“The biter bitten,” and “What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander afb 


Flower Pot in - Street, 
the door and said, “We goes no fur- 


poaniames given will pay handsomely for each sub- 

r you fn secure,and you have eek a sure 

ied of an additional and most gratifying Present 
you persevere. 








SCHOOL BOYS, 
SCHOOL CIRLS. 





A rare chance to obtain a beautiful 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, 


And tocollect the Autographs of all your friends at school, 
or to take with you on your summer vacation. We have 
purchased the entire stock of a manufacturer at less than 
first cost to make. 
We have two sizes—one 7x4 inches and will cost you 
only 65 cents; the other 5x33¢ inches, and will cost you on- 
ly 50 cents. Every one is full gilf, and has beautifully 
ornamented gilt covers, and is fresh from the manufac- 
turer] Also, a very fine full Morrocco jand gilt Album, 
8x43¢ inches, only $1; usual price, $2. And one 7x4 inch- 
es, same quality, only 80 cents. 

To secure one you will need to order at once. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





PACKAGES OF 
FISHING TACKLE. 


lights in fishing. It contains two hooks for pickerel or 
other large fish; a pretty tin bait-box with a catch for 
fastening to a belt; six hooks for trout or perch attached 
to hair or gut snell; twelve hooks of different sizes for 
either salt or fresh water fishing; one cork or quill bob 
‘with line and hook attached, for fishing in still water; 
one bob without line; one lead sinker; and four linen 











sneer. Billy, drawing ont a pocket-handkerchief, 


address, postage paid, for 90 cents. 
m told me,” said the gentleman, ‘that 
bar spe peg ott Fey. PERRY MASON & Co., 
e cal the ban eR Youth’s Companion Office, 
“Oh, very well,” said the passenger, giving him al 41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 





This package will make any boy’s eyes sparkle who de- Ww 


OURTH OF JULY Fire Balloon. Better than 
gunpowder—circumference 8 feet, Ascends to im- 
pons heights. Creates 


th inflate od dussctoes Bie seems. 
free with sponge in: rr, or 35 cents. 
Agents wanted. Cireulats 


Write 
CneTEN EY 8. DATE, Chicago, Il. 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


Is the most delicious of all preparations for 





PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Elc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is 
preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 


(> Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as 
Corn Starch. 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE. 





3 Gold Watches, stem winders, INGEE & CO NARD 5 
s Gage con waste rcagigs| THE DINGEE & CONARD COS 
6 Gold o $30 
8 old bid $40 
i piiver “> 5) 
ond “., m 
35 Silver $16 ae anaes Tamediaens Bow 
ering. sent ptr try ee i by matt label tor 5 sg) onda 
es — ae for $1; Pator aes 


19 for $3 fangs 35 for €. For 10 cents each 
additio: Premium Rose 
toevery doliarsworth ordered, Send forour NSW 
an 

from over 300 finest sorts. Wemake ly on 
Specialty, and are the oe sant ose: 

tca. Refer to 100,000 custom: in the United 1 Sines 
and Canada, THE DINGEE & iE & CONARD CO,, 
RosE-GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


FOR AMATEURS. 





pany. have y more sought throughout} An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
the ames vion. those of these manufacturers—and | Designs. Send 3c 9c stamp for latest catalogue and ice 
sera t none are more di of eS Reperiy. list. GEO. W. READ & CO., 

The Waltham Watches.— altham Watch 186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 





Combined CATALOGU E isn 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 
SENT FREE 


To our customers had pest yess. and to 
all purchasers of books, either 


(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, frec to all. Ye 


y) 

kleateneleriinres 

Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








The Most Unhappy Person in the world is the 
Dyspeptic. Everything looks dark and gloomy; he feels 
“out of sorts” with himself and everybody else. Life isa 
burden to him. This can all be changed by taking Peru- 
vian Syrup (a protoxide of Iron). Cases of twenty-seven 
years’ standing have been cured by it. Com. 











A CHANCE FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


AGENTS WanyTEep in every farming town or village. 
Boys or Girls to introduce a new article; will sell at sight; 
ean double your money. Samples 10 cents, 

Address 8. J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 
ttt 
BUG, cassacs 







CURRANT WORMS > 
OUR PESTs 


XN to 
ok te wpeted tet. Sure death, wey rary 
fe Ga KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P.O. 
te Cortisnts Bi, New York Oty. 


ane sone ean etable F Pills | 

Act gently, remo ng causes 

Pe) SBERG M MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 

3 won Ga eng Bcd complaints 
ich women are soe. These are purely 

besos oo Sold 








Send for Almana 
GRAEFENB RG co. PANY, Be Reade, St., Ny. 
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For the Companion. 
A FOREST FIRE. 


. On loftiest ridge of Silver Mount I stood, 

The sun folds of yet | smoke, 
And a& moveless of “| 

The air was and noaght the stillness broke! 
The at dawn to crow 

Upon the daisy’s face black cinders fell! 
The mock-bi notes were =) 4 > = heel 

rush it in the dell 


was . 
Hills behind hills, like closely following waves, 
They rose like mounds, for all past a 
rose mou , for a . STAVES; 
And o’er their face a pall seemed ony drawn. 
We eed banners in the east were hung, 
© sun-lit lances flashed their splendors there, 
Across each vale the smoke its shadows fiang, 
And scent of flame filled all the heated air. 
Ah! sudden change! throngh interlacing trees 
A tongue of flame alarmed my eye; 
Vague, roaring sounds now came upon the breeze, 
And countless birds, with pl 
nnatural li 


As the sudden flame the distant wood ! 
Then, lo lightning veered away, away 
The fiery cha in fall of rain, 
The showers of God the kindled billows lay, 
On bended knee I breathe the air again! 
Grorce Bancrort GRIFFITH. 
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For the Companion. 
A COLLEGE JOKE. 


True Christian wisdom and presence of mind 
often turn the most embarrassing and ludicrous 
situation to good account. Certainly in all cases 
where a jest borders on irreverence the moral 
advantage is against the joker and on the side 
of the joker’s victim. 

Every college has its undergraduate wags, and 
among these there is generally some one chief 
genius, The leader in such fun in Asbury Uni- 
versity, Indiana, six or seven years ago, was a 
young man whom we will call Harry Trask. He 
was an amiable fellow, but thoughtless, and 
perpetually running over with merriment. Very 
few of the grotesque, practical jokes which came 
to light from time to time in the college, were 
contrived without his inspiration or assistance. 
There were enough others like him, however, to 
keep his secret, and divide suspicion. 

One morning in chapel, Dr. Bowman (the 
president) had taken his place on the platform 
as usual, with the other members of the faculty, 
to open the day with religious services. As he 
lifted the lid of .the desk to take out the Bible, 
a rat leaped from under it directly into the doc- 
tor’s bosom. Of course a scene ensued entirely 
out of keeping with the place and occasion, but 
it was all over in a moment, The rat ran under 
the feet of the students, causing laughter and 
much confusion, and when order was restored, 
the doctor, with no appearance of ruffied tem- 
per, went on with the services. 

That the affair which had caused such un- 
seemly interruption was not an accident he well 
knew, though he could not tell who was respon- 
sible for it. He made no comment, but read a 
chapter specially chosen for its warning against 
irreverence, and then he prayed.! 

He prayed for the perpetrator of the trick, 
whoever he was, that he might be brought to a 
better mind, and be made to see the wickedness 
of profaning a place of divine worship, and learn 
to honor and love the service of God instead of 


who lived ther for mutual support. They 
were both ve in limb, and had walked over 
a mile to visit the d . The elder ’ 
of eighty-four, had lost an eye from accident 
many years since. The younger, of eighty, had 
lost both eyes from inflammation forty years 
ago, so that for half her long life she had been 
totally blind. 

One eye, and that a crippled one, did the fam- 
ily work except the sewing, which was done by 
the blind sister for both parties. She retained 
such delicacy of touch, even in her old age, that 
she could thread an ordinary-sized needle with 
ease, and even a fine one after a few efforts. 

Her method of threading reversed that com- 
monly ado . Having cut off squarely the 
end of the t she held it fixed between her 

and brought the eye of the needle up to 
it, and often at the first trial would pass the end 
of the thread through the eye. 


+o 





AN ESQUIMAU WEDDING. 


The wedding ceremonies of the Esquimaux do 
seem rather rude to our eyes, but they never- 
theless express the idea of faithfulness, which 
is the foundation of the marriage relation. 
Such ceremonies as are described in the follow- 


,| ing paragraph would not be inappropriate in 


these States, where divorces are easily obtained. 
They might serve to recall to the bride and 
bridegroom Gen. 2: 24, and Matt. 19: 5: 


Shortly there entered in perfect silence a cor- 
tege drawing a dog-sled, in which was seated 
the high priest of the tribe, and a more villa- 
nous-looking object I never beheld. He was 
stripped to the waist, and smeared with oil and 
coloring matter in stripes, which gave him the 
ee of a Chinese Joss; on his head was 
a of bears’ claws, surmounted by an enor- 
mous polar bear’s head. 

On his shoulders were placed erect on end two 
large walrus tusks, fancifully decorated with 
stripes of red flannel, which had been obtained 
from the clothing of a drowned sailor washed 
ashore. The lower part of his body was covered 
with other skins, over which was spread a num- 
ber of poune seals, all alive and barking; in the 
right d he held a spear, which he waved 
aloft in a theatrical manner, while with his left 
he motioned to the bride and groom to approach 
hi 


m. 

The whole concourse arose, and, with shouts 
of gladness, capered around the priest's chariot. 
This he submitted to for a s of ten minutes, 
and then, imperiously waving his spear, com- 
manded silence. 

The groom was now directed to prostrate him- 
self upon the earth upon his back, and the bride 
directed to place her right foot upon his throat, 
which she did evidently with reluctance. While 
in this position, the priest instructed the groom 
that such was to be his fate, trodden under foot 
by men, should he ever prove untrue to his 
Pp Cages troth. 

© was then permitted to rise, and directed to 
approach the old chief, who placed a spear at his 
breast, telling him it would be his doom should 
he prove untrue. He was next directed to his 
father, who, producing a piece of fishing-line, 
informed him that he would choke to death his 
—— should he prove unfaithful. 
en, to cap the climax, he was directed to 
face the entire tribe, who, brandishing their 
spears, yelled at the top of their voices ven- 
geance on him in the event of unfaithfulness. 
At this jurteture the groom, 5, pnd over- 
come with emotion, dropped on the ground, and 
bowing his head, cried, “I will be true!” until 
raised to his feet by the bride. 


VANDERBILT AND BARNUM. 
Among the anecdotes which exhibit character 
is the following, which outlines the peculiarities 
of three notable men: 
About twenty-five years ago P. T. Barnum, 
David Howard, of as levee House, and another 


gentleman, purchased the steamship North 
America for about $150,000. Soon afterward 








desecrating it. 

His petition touching this matter was brief, 
and only one among many, but it was a most 
earnest and powerful one, with happily-chosen 
words, and evidently indited in the sincerity of 
a greatand kind heart. _ 

It had its answer, too. Not very long after- 
wards the student most concerned in the sacri- 
legious joke with the chapel Bible was touched 
by God’s Spirit, and soon after openly professed 
love for his Saviour. It was no fault of his if 
the president still remained ignorant as to the 
way by which the rat was imprisoned in his 
reading-desk. But report says it was not till 
quite recently, when called to a distance to ded- 
icate a new meeting-house, that the good doctor, 
better known as Bishop Bowman, discovered in 
the pastor of the church there the very young- 
ster who planned the reckless fun, and for whom 
he so fervently and kindly prayed. 

———_~+oo—————— 
TWO BLIND SISTERS. 

The efficiency which may be acquired by prac- 

tice, even when the physical circumstances are 


hostile, is shown in the following: 
Among the large number of patients who 
sought treatment at a free eye and ear dispen- 
in Baltimore recently were two sisters, one 
eighty-four and the other eighty years of age, 





Com Vanderbilt bought out Barnum’s 
partners eet ~~ kg — to San oe = 
patting er on the caragua route. At the 
end of six months Barnum ‘called on the Com- 
modore for a share of the profits. 
“Are you P. T. Barnum?’ asked Vanderbilt. 
On predeing. #2 affirmative answer, the Com- 
modore ed, laughingly, ““‘Why, T supposed 
you had an elephant’s trunk, a lion’s mane and 
the claws of a panther, whereas, on the contra- 
a seem to look like @ pretty decent fel- 
iw 


“Tt have known you-several years,” replied 
Barnum, “else I might have imagined you were 
pped with a big steam pe and a couple of 
y to ‘blow up’ any 

opposition that came in your wake.” 

‘Well, we have not made up our accounts 
yet,”” said the Commodore, ‘ you may call 
on our and get a few thousand dollars 
on account.” 

- Su nently Barnum sold his share in the 


Vanderbilt and Drew had to pay about one 
hundred thousand dollars to passengers and 


tt owners for the careless management of | stee 


their steamer. Meeting Mr. Drew soon after in 
Wall Street, Mr. Barnum said,— 

“Well, Uncle Daniel, seeing my ship was a 
wreck when you bought her, I make you a pres- 
ent of the eight hundred dollars you tried to 
chisel me out of.” 

Uncle Daniel, drawing a sigh, replied, “It was 
a lucky thing for you that you sold out, but hard 
for me.”’—Bridgeport Standard. 


—_—_——_~or—— 


FORGIVE. 


If I should die to-night, 
friends would look upon my quiet face, 


M 
Betore they laid it in its cone . 

And deem that death had left it almost fair; 
And laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness ; 
And fold my hands, with mney cones, 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night. 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would cali to mind, with bate thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought, 
Some tle word the frozen lips had 3 
Erra on which the willing feet had sped— 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My pay words would all be put aside, 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I shonld die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully, 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance, 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften in the old familiar way. 
For who gould war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all to-night. 


O frienda, I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow, 
The way is lonely; let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me! I am travel-worn; 
My ayy a are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive! O rts estranged, forgive { plead ! 
When dreamless rest is mine, I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

Littell’s Living Age. 





BESIEGED BY INDIANS. 


All the stories of suffering by fortune-seekers 
at the Black Hills will never be told. Mostly, 
the expeditions there for gold are but a fearful 
risk and expense, with no corresponding gain. 
Continual danger and threatened death are in 
that region, and too often the worst is realized. 
The correspondence of the Cincinnati Times, 
from Cantonment Reno, Wyoming Territory, 
contains the following story: 


Last May, Private Frier and two gold-hunters, 
Rand and Smith, started from Reno to go to the 
Black Hills. They supposed that all the Indians 
had gone to the agencies, and that, therefore, 
they would not incur danger from the savages. 
After two or three days’ journeying, they 
stop about five o'clock in the evening, near a 
“buffalo wallow,” where water was to be found. 
Here they were making preparations to get su 
per, when, to their amazement, a party of Ind- 
lans my yes on the bluff over them and fired. 

The first volley killed Mr. Smith instantly. 
Rand and Frier started to run for concealment, 
but another fire from the enemy proved fatal to 
Mr. Rand. He fell, mortally wounded, and 
could not proceed further. 

Frier also received a wound through the right 
shoulder, notwithstanding which he made good 
use of his legs, and concealed himself in a dee 
hole about thirty yards from where Rand fell. 
He could see the movement of the Indians from 
where he was secreted, and also had a very fair 
view of all around him. Co: uently, the Ind- 
ians could not ibly get to him without his 
killing three or four of the savages. 

The Indians, about sixteen in number, came 
down from the bluffs, scalped their two victims, 
mutilated their bodies in a horrible manner, and 
kept up a war-dance for thirty-six hours, think- 
ing that Frier would come ont and surrender. 
This, however, he would not do. He stood there 
for two nights and a day with nothing to eat but 
dry Ea which he could obtain by reaching out 
of the hole. The Indians became discouraged 
on the morning of the 6th inst. and disappeared 
over the hill. ‘i 

The reader may easily conceive Frier’s feel- 
ings when he saw them ride away. He came 
out of his hole almost dead from the loss of 
blood, sleep, food and water. He took a fare- 
well look at the mangled bodies of his two part- 
ners, and slowly retraced his steps, resolving to 
return to the cantonment, if ble. 

In this — however, he proved unsuccess- 
ful. Nevertheless, he found the main road, and, 
having been without sleep and food for so long, 
he was soon in a profound slumber, and was 


only aroused by the mail party passing along on 
the evening of the 7th. bes 


Te 
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CARE OF A WATCH. 


Those who carry a watch, especially the young, 
may find useful the following simple directions 
as to its care: ; 


Wind at nights as near the same hour as pos- 
sible, as you are thus less liable to forget it. 


Clean your key out often, as it gathers in dust 
steamship to Dan. Drew. The day after the| and dirt in the pocket, which in winding falls 
sale Barnum discovered that a of eight | into the watch—in fact, this is almost the only 
hundred dollars had been made against him, and | way dust or dirt can get in. a watch up 
he called en ‘‘Uncle Daniel” to rectify it. But | at ‘in preference to laying it ' 
the old put him off. called the| No matter how well your watch runs, have it 
next day the on each occasion Mr. | cleaned at least once in two years, not so much 
Drew was “‘really too ” to attend tohim. | to get the dirt ont as to fresh oil in, The 

The showman lost his and or- | very best watch oil will up in less than that 
dered his lawyers to sue Mr. Drew for eight | time, and after that the friction on the delicate 
h . But before the writ was placed | parts is ee eee ome Sant. 
in the sheriff's hands, news came that the steam- wide, a steam-engine or any other 
ind, sure eagagh, at the moment Barna sd oil, yet ay le thls eaten bea tah and 

sure many r run it 
his to Dan Drew, the steamship had been | day for years, without .a drop of oil, and all at 
yr ne apse the bottom of the Pa- onee, they find they are worn ‘out and good for 


nothing; 








Never let a magnet come near a watch. It 
will ruin it quicker than fire or water. If the 

1 of a watch are once magnetized, its 
value as a time-keeper is at an end, and no 
watchmaker can restore it. 

To make a watch run fast, move the regulator 
towards the F; to make it run slow, towards the 
S. If a watch gains or loses an hour or twoa 
day, it is caused by the i gn being thrown 
an of place (which is usually caused by some 
sudden knock or jar); this is most easily reme- 
died, and any one who understands it can push 
the spring in or ont, as the case may be, with 
the point of a pin. Any watchmaker will do it 
in a moment, and free of charge. 


> 
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BROTHER GARDNER’S LITTLE 
SPEECH. 

Brother Gardner, of whom the Detroit Free 
Press tells the following funny story, may be an 
unlearned negro, but he has much good sense, 
and his remarks to his young friend are worthy 
of the attention of all young people: 





Brother Gardner was seeking a job around 
the Central Market, ay oie when he came 
across a young colored friend, who was rigged 
out in a new suit of clothes and a lot of flashy 
jewelry. After a lengthy survey of the outfit, 
the old man asked,— 

‘My friend, what am your income at de pres- 
ent time?” 

*** Bout six dollars a week,’”’ was the answer. 

“‘An’ is you puttin’ on all dat glory on a dollar 
a day! Shoo! but I didn’t s’ dere was such 
a fool-nigger in Detroit! Dat's a wuss case dan 


arsony. 
Hasn't I de right to w’ar good clothes if I 
earn dem?” protested the other. 
“No, sah, you hasn’t. De p’oper way for 
you to do is to frow-all dat brass jewelry away, 
ut on common clothes, and go round lookin 
ike dat dollar a day was jist about keepin’ your 
head above water. Ize got a house an’ lot, 
money in de bank, cane-seat chairs in de parlor, 
an’ a picture of Gineral Grant.all frame Ls se 
e 


ilt, but does I go round lookin like howne 

ity Hall? Does I fling on style til ye can’t 
rest? Does I try to make out m John Ja- 
cob Astor? Boy, you want to quit dat business. 
Frow away dat gorgeous glory; put some mud 
on your boots, an come along wid me an’ hold 
de pail while I whitewash a fence.” 





VANDERBILT’S MEMORY. 

The late Mr. Vanderbilt had a tenacious mem- 
ory. He did not forget favors shown to him 
when he was struggling to make a fortune. He 
once gave Elder Lomas, of the Shakers, a check 
for one hundred dollars:‘to buy a wooden leg for 
a young man who had been injured on the Cen- 
tral Railroad. The elder thus tells the incident: 


“Then he told me of his first visit to the Shak- 
ers, about the year 1812, He had brought a 
sloop-load of melons to Albany, and, after dis- 
satehion peddlers south and east, started him- 
self with one horse and wagon with melons to 
Schenectady. Arriving at the Shakers, he fed 
his horse and took dinner himself. 

“After dinner, he sold to our people a large 
number of melons, and the old man’s eyes twin- 
kled yn roe & when he said, ‘I never saw 
such people. They made me ashamed. They 
paid me well for my melons, but would not let 
me pay for my dinner nor horse-f I have 
never forgotten it, and hoped some day to get 
even with them.’ 

“And from this circumstance of sixty - five 
years since I may congratulate myself that I was 
not considered impertinent, but made most hap- 

ily at home, and got my check. After procur- 
ie the artificial limb, which cost eighty-six 
dollars, I wrote the commodore, asking what 
disposition to make of the balance. The answer 
still manifested a disposition of getting even by 
replying, ‘It is at your disposition. The interest 
on two dinners would ere this have amounted to 
that, saying nothing about the principal.’ ”’ 


———_—_+o+—___—_ 


A JEALOUS ELEPHANT. 
A large elephant, recently added to the New 
York Hippodrome, has manifested bad temper, 
being, as is supposed, jealous: 


His keeper, Mr. Alexander, went to soothe 
him, when the huge beast knocked him down 
with a blow of his trunk. Charles White, the 

t-trainer, and some others, were sent for, 
but, before they came, the elephant broke his 
chains and made an attack on Mr. McDonald 
whom he threw against the cage of the “Happ 
Family.” Winding his trank around the nec 
of Mr. Rivers, he tried to impale the latter with 
his tu but was prevented by Mr. Fraske, 
who struck him a heavy blow with an iron bar. 
A rope was finally fastened around his feet, and 
he was thrown dona and firmly secu 
large chain fastened to his tusks. , 
known as a very docile beast, but it is supposed 
he was enraged at seeing the other elephants in 
the Hippodrome. 


, 





- EXTRAORDINARY SEA-BATTLE. 

Capt. Boynton, the famous rubber-suit swim- 
mer, recently encountered a huge dog-fish while 
crossing the Strait of Messina. 
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hednabemadeniex: 
SWINGING IN THE ARBOR. 


“Rock-a-by baby on the tree-top,” 
Under the grape-vines swinging; 

Hold fast, my sweet, to the swaying rope, 
Or a fall may stop your singing. 


“When the wind blows the cradle will ro¢k,” 
Up, like a birdie flying; 

How pretty the gleam of the scarlet frock 
With the purple clusters vying. 


| 





“When the bough bends the cradle will fall” 
Down to the earth descending. 

Ah, little you know, my oriole, 
The charm to the scene you’re lending. 


“Then down comes baby, cradle and all” 
Into my arms, my precious, 
I hear the voice of the papa call; 
Let's run along by the garden wall 
And hide, e’er he can catch us, 
Mrs. J, M. DANA. 
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For the Companion. 
DIMPLE’S FIRST SCHOOL-DAY. 


Aunt Patie Jed Dimple to the red school-house 
one warm Monday and introduced him to Miss 
Peaselee with these words: 

“TIe’s a good-tempered child, but a master- 
hand at mischief, so I’m driven out of my wits 
some days,” 

Aunt Patie gave his hand a little shake, kissed 
him and then hastened home. 

‘‘Now Dimple Stacy,”’ said the teacher, “here 
is a Primer, and you can sit by Mary Vail. See 
what a good girl she is and you be the same.” 

“But I'm nota girl,’ said Dimple, plaintive- 
ly. “How can I be?” 

Mary Vail had smooth, fair hair and pale, blue 
eyes looking out of a pale, fair face. Somehow 
she made Dimple think of Aunt Patie’s calico 
wrapper, and he asked in a loud whisper: 

“What makes you faded? Did your mamma 
wash you in too soapy water?’’ 

Mary Vail laughed .at this droll question, 
showing such pretty white teeth that Dimple de- 
cided he liked her. 

“But you’re more pretty than I expected; I'll 
give you half my saucer pie,’’ he added, gra- 
ciously. 

Most of the scholars brought a lunch, and 
Dimple knew grandma had put up an extra nice 
one in the little basket hanging on the nail un- 
der his hat. 

Ife felt like being very generous to his small 
companion. Before he had sat with her an hour 
he had told her all about his home with grand- 
ma, how he had upset the pitcher, let ont the 
little pigs and tipped over the churn, so there 
was such a buzzing and giggling in the front 
seat that Miss Peaselee rapped on her desk 
smartly, saying: 

“Less noise, Mary Vail; I thought you were 
my best scholar.” 

“Yes’m,” said Dimple; “but it’s me, you 
know. I’m telling her stories.” 

“Come and read,” said Miss Peaselee. 

Mary Vail could read in words of three let- 
ters, but Dimple was only in the alphabet, and 
queer work he made of the letters. He got 
tired, and while his little friend was reading 
“The-cat-is-on-the-log,”” he began to look about 
for amusement. 

Fat Sammy Sparks had tipped up the water 
pail on the shelf to dip out a mngful for drink- 
ing. The tilted pail and fat Sammy looked too 





and over the ia Hot of the astonished boy, delug- 
ing the floor as well. 


“Dimple Stacy!’ said Miss Peaselee, but Dim- 
ple had skipped away to his seat, four fingers of 
his right hand vezy wet and inky, where he had 
meddled with Ruth Vose’s ink-bottle on his 
way. 

Miss Peaselee shook him slightly and lifted 
him suddenly to the top of her desk on the plat- 
form, where she held him by one foot until the 
scholars went out at recess, 


‘ 
ia 


he a ew 





Then she turned him about and asked: 
‘How old are you?” 
**Most five,’’ said Dimple, 
*{ have a little nephew only two years old. 
He does such things as you do. He meddles, 
and tips over things, and makes a noise when 
he ought to be still, and gives us so much tron- 
ble we have to tie him to the table-leg with a 
string to keep him from mischief. But he is a 
baby; we think he will know better and behave 
better when he grows up. 
“Dimple Stacy is almost five, and just as trou- 
blesome as this baby Joe. He does not know 
how to be grown up and manly.”’ 
These were new ideas to Dimple and he grew 
very red as he listened. 
“Shall we call you Baby Dimple, and tie you 
to the table?” 
Dimple rubbed his eyes and shook his head. 
“A man likes to help along and not make 
work for others; a baby loves to make trouble 
because he knows no better. Will you be a lit- 
tle man or a silly baby?” 
‘*A little ma-an!’’ sobbed Dimple. 
In all the scolding that followed his mischief 
he had never been told the truth in this way, 
and his small mind was filled with astonishment 
and shame. 
Miss.Peaselee smiled as she lifted him down 
from the desk, and she kissed him heartily. 
“Then I will trust you to be my little helper, 
and not my little troublesome tease. Shall 1?” 
“Yes’m,”’ said Dimple, walking out in a sub- 
dued frame of mind. 
“Do you like school?’ asked grandma, that 
afternoon. 
‘Some I do and some I don’t,” said Dimple, 
slowly. “But I think you better put me into 
long trowsers, grandma, for I’m going to be a 
man now!” ©, A. G. 


For the Companion, 

MORE ABOUT POPPIES. 

Tn looking over the Companion for June 7th, 

T noticed the communication of “M. L. B. B.,” 
which carried me back in imagination to my 
own childish plays and childish days many years 
ago. 
In those days burdock-leaf parasols, acorn and 
poppy tea-sets made children quite as happy, I 
think, and amused them as long as the contents 
of city toy-shops make some children now-#- 
days, when they can have all they wish for. 


COMPANION, 


c 
we 








made the dolls to surround the tea-table of the 
same flower and perhaps the idea will be a nov- 
elty to some of your little readers. 

Take the single poppies, and turning the 
leaves down, tie them round the stalks for the 
waists. Leave the heads up, trimming off the 
little crowns at the top, and marking eyes, nose 
and mouth upon them, and in a few minutes 
you can make a company of ladies for the tea 
party, dressed in gorgeous array of scarlet, pink 
and white satin. c. B, L, 





For the Companion. 


TOPSY. 
Topsy is a little dog, 
Very bright and cunning, 
Everywhere about the house 
With a fleet foot running. 
Topsy here! Topsy there! 
Nimble little rover, 
Only when she is asleep 
Is she still all over, 


When she hears the postman’s call, 
Down the stairs she’ll skurry, 
Barking every now and then— 
“Hurry, Bridget, hurry!” 
Topsy here! Topsy there! 
Back again she’ll caper 
With a letter in her mouth, 
Or the daily paper. 


“Come here, Topsy,” Bridget says, 
Wrapping up the money, 

“Take this change to missis, now, 
Don’t you lose it, honey!” 

Topsy here! Topsy there! 
On her errands running, 

Looks as wise as any child, 
Very bright and cunning. 


When her mistress dusts the room, 
At convenient distance 
Topsy stands, and watches her, 
Quick to lend assistance. 
Topsy here! Topsy there! 
Now, the duster taking, 
At the window may be seen 
Giving it a shaking. 
Topsy is a funny dog; 
Such a little woman, 
That her mistress often thinks 
She is half-way human. 
Busy here, busy there, 
Little wipsey-wopsey, 
S’posen you obey as well 
As this faithful Topsy! 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
PE SASS RES MOSER PD 
THE TALKING FACE. 
“I didn’t say a single word,” said Anni2 Bar- 
ton to her mother, who was reproving her for 
her unamiable temper. 
‘I know you didn’t, Annie; but your face 
talked.” 
What volumes our faces say. Some speak of 
love and kindness, some of anger and hatred, 
others of pride and rebeliion, and others still of 
selfishness. 
We can’t help our faces talking, but we can 
make them say pleasant things and all should 
try to he ve them do so. 
—— ope 
A Goop RuLtE.—Never keep your good man- 


ners for company, but be as polite at home as 
you try to be abroad. 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 





When I and my little girl companions made 





tempting. Dimple stood on tiptoe, gave the pail 


the poppy tea-sets, like those your correspon- 


a push, and splash went the water into the face' dent describes, we went a step farther, and 


1. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
new. 
Initials: a blue flower. 
Centrals: SS w wer. 
Finals: a red 
1. Ash 
2. A kind of coffee. 
3. Islands. 
4. Manner. . CHARL. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
Measures. 
“He breaks at unawares upon our walks,” 
Py ge Be who hid themselves | 
i BRYANT. 
“And from the gray old trunks that high , hare 
3. 
DECAPITATIONS, 


tool and leave a narrow 





Behead a thicket and leave a garden tool. 

Behead a rivulet and leave a castic. 

Behead a caravan and canse a shower. ‘ 
Behead a small animal and leave a large one. 
Behead a small wild animal and leave an instru- 
ment used by painters. 

head an animal and leave a giant. - 


4. 
PROVERB ACROSTIC, 


(The initials and finals of the words here represented 
form a well-known proverb.) 


F. M. 8. 





Read the initials downward and the finals upward 
W: H.G. 


5. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 
EXAMPLE: To depart—a coin. 
Ans.—Leave—livre, 

A pain—a measure. 
Most bare—a lawyer, 
To cultivate—a handle. 
Old—a dress material. 
A donkey—a bog. 
To scatter grain—French for morsel. 
POSITIVE, COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 
An animal—a tooth—to disturb. 


A musical instrument—a publisher—a musician, 
H. H, B, 
6. x 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 





What virtuous trait has this bird ? 
W.T.0 


7. 
JANE AND HER LOVER. 
(Supply the blanks of each verse with words of four let- 
ters, the Tast tl 


hree letters being the same; as dear, fear, 





Jane, carefully, with pains = 
A richest kind of ginger 
Which, in the oven she did 
_ For her own gallant lover's 























hose name we'll say for short was $ 
An honest youth, and not a : 
Who lived away down by the - 
For him did Jane such n Bowe pains 
BB. 
8. 
PUZZLE. 
tape eany one-fourth of nothing and leave one- 
half of ‘ Aunt Los. 


ROMAN NUMERICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(The first agony of each word gives the number of the 
articles le by transposing the rest of Negg word. No 
letter except the first is used as a number. 


EXAMPLES: Five hundred trees. (A When region.) 
Ans:— Desert—D (500) trees. 
One hundred rats. (A sort ‘ot vehicles.) 


Ans.—C 

| Sean, § oxen. veoh New ween town.) 
hundred meals ind of coe OR ) 

Five oils. i Seemed ) 

One tear. 


Five Danaea ene. (Blockheads.) 
One hundred pears. ee oo 





Bee nee to Puzzles in Last Number. 


* 2, Whooplig cough, hiccups, pong sore eyes, 
4. Viewers, bi orn li-miters, Pm li-mules, 


5. 
6. 


“ae 


mpd-rFe 


x 
q. Beast b-eagle, b-ear, b-lear, b-less, b-lame, 
h-rant, b-owl, h-rave, b-ade, B-Abel, b-rim, b-lnud, 


1 


KpHos 


woh > 
B4nEZa> 





Rehead a rond. 
Beheast n part of the face fata cd onmee a de 


b-louse, b-rig, b-arrow 
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The Sunsoniprion Price of the Companion is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New —— can commence at any time during 


mii. ouaniliie is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 


quired by law. 
ae Se yf Companion, when sent by mail, should 
in Money orders, Bank-checks, D 


or Drafts. 

| we OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 

po raee ff postmasters are re- 

to begitter lebhees waslhaver requesten to do so. 

mos our name on the margin of your r 
what time your subscription is pa‘ a . xs 

sda. —Three weeks are required ~~ receipt of 

money by us a the date opposite your name on 

your paper can be changed. 
De Ar Ces. Remember that the Publishers 
be notified bd pond when a subscriber wishes 





re ‘ages must be paid. 
Always give the. name of the Post-Office to which your 
is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
unless this is done. 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to ne 
are held a until be discontnaed are paid, and 
° papers are nued 
Letters to BM gst aes be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











THE AMERICAN PHYSIQUE. 
Physici have often asserted 


Phy and + liet 
that the American climate is unfavorable to the 
health of emigrants from Europe. The peculiar 
dryness of the atmosphere, and the rapid changes 
of temperature, develop the nerves, they say, at the 
expense of the muscular system. Asa consequence, 
they add, Americans become smaller in stature, and 
smaller, also, in girth, and less hardy than their 
European ancestors. 

But facts often overturn the theories of scientific 
men. The medical statistics of our army in the civil 
war proves conclusively that the average height and 
girth of Americans.exceed those of European na- 
tions, All soldiers were carefully measured, and no 
emigrants from any nation equalled in size our na- 
tive-born citizens. The average size of our troops 
is also much beyond that of the armies of anv Euro- 
pean nation. 

The famous Dr. Brown-Sequard said that the 
tenacity of life and power of endurance in our sol- 
dierg were greater than in European armies. They 
survived many dangerous surgical operations, which 
in Earope are almost uniformly fatal. It is encour- 
aging to know that our climate, so often traduced, 
is i ng the national stock. 


: eee 

IGNORANCE OF THE BIBLE, 

We have heard of a case where one man asserted 
that another did not know the Lord’s Prayer. “Not 


know it!’ exclaimed his companion, “why, I'll re- 
cite it to you right off!’ 


“Now I ey me mie down to sleep; 


I pra my soul to k 
Ana it before Cwake, ve 


I pray the take.” 
“Well, I didn’t believe you knew anything about 
it, but I see I was mistaken.” Something similar is 
told by an exchange: 


During the trial of the celebrated Leavenworth 
baby case, in which two women claim the same 
pan one of the lawyers, in the course of his re- 

yr nted to the painting of Solomon, ordering 
the oblid to be severed im halves soa divided be 
tween the two women. His scriptural knowledge 
— bem he alluded to Pilate instead of Solomon. 
counsel, wn eee he knew all about 
it, iy oatanly fatty fumed to his feet and called him a fool, 
said that ak soder wea vp Duneb and sou tlcee, 
to leave it to 
talki msoct tonelg tne, eer | Be 
neys were ng upon a su ore’ eir 
know! wiedge, and, point ry eo to the painting: said it was 
inten to represent Herod, and not Pilate or Ca- 
sar. The lawyers considered the matter settled, and 
proceeded with the case. - 








A NEW STYLE. 
Doubtless many of our masculine readers have 
often noted the somewhat awkward motion with 
which a lady gathers up her trail. A North Carolina 


lady has discovered a new way of elevating her 
skirts; 


Not far from the capitol hag oo Do Hillsboro | t° trai 


ae 


f ladies, 
in se ages pereatie: : a residence 


and en! the street just ahead of'us. Each had 
tral as long asa peadow's tail traing Inthe ut, | ney 
be taken magneton 


ow 


ago between a rat, hen and rooster. A hen,scratch- 
ing wear a water-cask, was suddenly ty 2 by 
uge rat, and neither would give way. nally 
the hen made a pass with her beak, which the rat 
a ; and then the rat madea spring for her 
which was not a success. At this juncture a 
cluck —- the hen brought up the rooster, b hog 
like a gallant cock, came into the ring to take 
hand himself. Then commenced a triangular conten 
mage with teeth and beaks. The hen hit him on oe 
nose, which seemed very much to anger the rai 
who gathered for a spring on his gen omg» Be which 
was prevented by the lighting upon h 
¥ ng both spurs into his body. Not satisfied with 
isembowelling thelr enemy, they picked out his 
eyes and left " 


—_—___q—__——_ 


MRS. MONKEY AND HER BABY. 
The New York World describes the “chief attrac- 
tion” of Barnum’s menagerie. Barring the “toot- 
sey-wootsey”’ talk, the attentions of the ape mother 
to her infant are quite human enough to be ludi- 
crous. 


The ladies stood four deep in front of this beased 
of domestic felicity and maternal love, and ed 
in the most imploring manner for just a few 
utes longer when the time for closing the cage ar- 
rived. ne old lady with gold-bowed spectacles 
nearly choked with the excess of her amazement and 
delight when, for some particularly astonishing feat 
of precociousness, either the turning of a somerset or 
the chewing of a straw, the admiring parent grabbed 
at her little one, held him a moment at arm’s length, 
looking proudly into his little wrinkled, weazened 
face, and then, with a positive cry of love and affec- 
tion, clasped him in her arms and covered his little 
skinny head with loud, smacking kisses. Another 
exceedingly interesting episode was the solicitude 
of the anxious mother for her infant during his at- 
tempts to eat a peanut. Just as long as she could 
she watched the little one, 
breathless, and then, drawing him gently to her em- 
brace, cautiously pried the nut out of his og laperend 
chewed it up fine in her own, and u her 0 
paw again offered it to him, after which she loo! ed 
out at the admiring ladies as much as if to say, 
“Could you do more than that?” 





———_»-____ 


HE WAS ANSWERED. 

In order to be understood, and clearly answered, 
questions should be put in a form that cannot be 
mistaken. The Sacramento Union tells a story of a 
lawyer who made his question very plain. 


In one of the courts in this city, two or three days 
ago, there came up for trial a case in which a Chi- 
naman was the complaining witness against a white 
man. During the impanelling of the jury, one of 
the attorneys questioned closely the men summoned 
as jurors, to ascertain ir views on the Chinese 
question. He asked one of them,— 

“Would you believe a Chinaman under oath?” 
The witness nded in the affirmative. 

“Would you believe a Chinaman as quickly as you 
would a white man?” 

“Well (hesitatingly), I would believe him as soon 

as I would some white men.” 


se aThat isn’t un answer to my question. I now ask 


you and I desire a categorical answer, would you Sample Me 
lieve a Chinaman as soon as you would ve 
me, or the attorney for the def » for inst: ” 


IN NO OTHER publication can so much valuable 
information on fashion and society matters be found as 
in “Andrews’ Bazar.” The lady who has it has the 
means of keeping posted in all concerning those depart- 
ments. Send W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati, ten cents for 
sample copy. ae Com. 


Read the full column advertisement of the Robbins 
Washer in issue of June 14th. It isa good thing. Com. 








Iv THE PALATE OF A JUVENILE revolts at a medicine, it 
is very difficult for it to swallow. This is not the case 
with MILK oF MAGNESIA. Com. 





Cross Husbands and Scolding Wives. 

“Domestic infelicity,” which newspaper reporters now- 
a-days credit with playing such an important part in 
life’s drama, is often the result of lingering or chronic dis- 
ease. What husband or wife can be cheerful, smiling 
and pleasant, when constantly suffering from the tor- 
tures of some dread disease? Perhaps the husband’s 
liver becomes torpid, and he experiences bitter, disagree- 
able taste or nausea, has chilly sensations, alternating 
with great heat and dryness of the surface of his body, 
pain in his sides, shoulders or back, eyes and skin are 
tinged with yellow, feels dull, indisposed and dizzy. 
Through his suffering he becomes gloomy, despondent, 
and exceedingly irritable in temper. Instead of resorting 
to so reliable a remedy asa few small doses of Dr. Pierce’s 
Purgative Pellets, and following up their action with the 
use of Golden Medical Discovery, to work the biliary 
poison out of the system and purify the blood, if he play 
the part of a “‘penny wise and pound foolish” man he will 
attempt to economize by saving the small cost of these 
medicines. Continuing to suffer, his nervous system be- 
comes impaired, and he is fretful and peevish—a fit sub- 
ject to become broiled in ‘“‘d tic infelicity.” Or 
the good wife may, from her too laborious duties or fam- 
ily cares, have become subject to such chronic affections 
as are peculiarly incident to her sex, and being reduced in 
blood and strength, suffering from backache, nerv: 








ous to mention, she may become peevish and fretful—any 
thing but a genial helpmate. In this deplorable condi- 
tion of ill health, should she act wisely and employ Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, it will in due time, by its 
cordial, tonic and nervine properties, restore her health 
and transform her from the peevish, scolding, irritable- 
tempered invalid to a happy, cheerful wife. Laying 
aside levity and speaking seriously, husbands and wives, 
you will find the Family Medici above ioned re- 
liable and potent remedies. For full particulars of their 
properties and uses, see Pierce’s Memorandum Book, 
which is given away by all druggists. Com. 





headache, internal fever and enduring pains too numer- : 


COMPENDIUM. 
NEW EDITION. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK ON PENMAN- 
SHIP PUBLISHED. A PERFECT SELF -IN- 
STRUCTOR IN ALL THE STYLES OF BUSI- 
NESS AND ORNAMENTAL WRITING. BY ITS 
USE A SPLENDID HANDWRITING CAN BE AC- 
QUIRED AT THE HOME FIRESIDE. 





(The above cnt shows the way the See MS are 
sent out in packages by mail to agents and others.) 

The young people of America have ve aes need 
of a complete SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the art of pen- 
manship, by means of which A BEAUTIFUL HAND- 
WRITING could be acquired by home practice alone, and 
at small cost. This COMPENDIUM supplies this want. 

Its sale has already reached 45,000 copies, greater, 
by far, than that of any other publication of the kind in 
the world. 


THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE 





TRIX, x Novelties, Notions, 80-page Catalogue free to 
Agents. Boston Novetty Co., Boston, Mass. 


BIG PAY Suess oun oie a bor Gorcaaa 


Agents,*52*32 ations tenants 


Pen Co., 181 William 8t.,N. ¥. The P 
will write 6 colors with water and last 3 meonthe. 
. 35e per dozen to Agents. Circular for stamp. 


Send us 10c and stamp, and we will 

















“Oh, yes, sir, certainly !”’ 
The attorney did not appear to feel much better 
after he found out. 


DON’T EAT THE SKINS, 
A word to the wise: 


The majority of country people I have observed 
eating fruit eat the skin of it,also. Their children 
eat it in the same manner, and seem never to have 
been taught the skin of fruit—be it apple, Pepee: | 
ponte P pane: or grape—should never be eaten, es 
ally if uncooked, ya skins are so difficult o 
gestion that there robably not more than .. 
stomach in a oneed capable of performing the 
difficult task. The skins are to fruit whatshells are 
to nuts, hides to animals, and husks to grain. To 
oblige or allow a child to eat his apple or pear un- 
led is unkind and wrong; for it is no question of 
pain tiness, but of health. 


——.___— 


A GAME EAGLE, 


A correspondent of Forest and Stream writes of an 
eagle who was indeed a “game” bird: 


While Mr. Stiles, of Cape May County, N 
passing through a swamp recently, he obse BT ed 
eagles Sighting in the air, and see ng them fall to the 
ground b sepeeesty locked together, he ran to the 
spot. One of eel gee | having succeeded in escap- 
ing from the claws other, took to hiv wings, 
bat the other attacked Stiles sav ely, who, arming 
himself with a club, after some uity felled it to 
om . tp emeyy thas if he had hada 

with him he could have taken it alive, but as 
- had no means of poguting tthe wes forced to kill 
t. 


—_—_>e—_  — 


.WYEB who had a most absurd case submitted 
asked “if the action would lie,” an- 
f the witness will lic, too, but not 


ALA 
to him: on Sey 
vawres bg 


A CHI®AGO woman, 


ho slipped into a tub of 
water that her husband had htlessly left in the 
e-way, confiding! 


thoug! 
passag tells her neighbors that 
she “never felt so ”? in all ‘per te. 
A FRENCHMAN rent the English language is 
very tough. ‘“Dere is look out,” he says, “which is 


s at ont your head and see; and look out which is 
wee in your head and not for to see—just con- 


Some unprincipled scientist, as if one species of 
cockroach ee eee not enough, ust discovered a 
new and im; ed variety in Tt is said to 


ving there almost impossible. 
. 8. H. Scudder, the noted orthopterist, is said 
to have extrem: the receipt 


me delight upon 
with tren some a these se to have bestowed 


Gpere file Jones, have 


ae seteceettere 


Se snack at was not aware 





numbers in some parts of the |. 


start you in a payin business. A rare 
chance. F. B. WasHBurN & Co Middleboro’, Mass. 
es. Samples free, 


$ 403 Made by 17-A 
Address C, M. Linington, Chicago. 


my 13 New Artie 
ONESTY is the best polly in — as well as 
in other ey Ayer’s Sarsapa: is a gen- 
pened ne ore m of that unequalled soent medicine and 
b r, decidedly su or to the poor imitations 
heretofore in the market. Trial = it. 


SWIMMING SHOES 2s. °c", 33 


to tread water for an hour “with en pov “ag few minutes’ 
practice makes the [eenped swimmer anexpert. Price $1. 


Address. rats Ferd f shoe, 
IMMING SHOE’ M’F’Y, Auburn, N. Y._ 


VISITING Se SARs. Your a= neatly } printed on 


50 Granite, 20 ¢ 
50 Rerell ao noene), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
25 Embossed, 25 c 
25 Snowflake, 25 ~ 


E4 Basket Cards, 25 cts. 
PERRY MA 


2 nt card cases, l0c, 15c. 
SON fC 
DURING VACATION READ 


CO., Boston, Mass. 
BEN BLINEER; 


On, Macorr’s GoLpex Motto, AND WuHatT IT Dip For 
HER. BROTHER. 
By Rev. Danie. Wise, D. D. Illustrated, Price $1 25. 
Uniform with “Wixwoop Curr.” A charming stor 
for ae young folks full of the Le 9 3 — Boys will 
jamp f 4 it and revel in interest and de’ 
At all Book Stores, or mailed, ie , on receipt of 


ris 
4 = & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


“The Old-Fashioned Well.” 


Latest popularsong and seven other pieces. 
Send 25 cents. PERRY & CO., 538 Wash, St., Boston. 





mts in January,” "Tl, with 




















Self-inking “Best” Printi: 
ss, Outfit — Press, 6 50. 
if-inking “‘Best,’’ with outfit, 810. 


10 “Un Sam” Self -i z, 
with <— $15. Send stamp for cata- 
H. HOOVER & CO., 

"50 N. Ninth Street, Philadel} phia. 


8 Wall ge go pio oko, Was Ba anno oe 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
| (Fr Ask for it and see that you get it. 





























purchase the. 


Is posed of four parts, namely, Copy-Siips, ORNA- 
MENTAL SHEET, BooK oF INsTRUCTIONS and CasE. 


I. The Copy-Stips. 


These are given on the handsomest and most durable 
paper known to penmen; they are each nearly as large as 
the face of the largest commercial envelope, and are per- 
fect gems of artistic skill. No written description can 
convey an idea of their surpassing beauty. 

They comprise the following: Movement Exercises for 
Beginners; the Principles; Figures; Ladies’ Fashionable 
Writing and Running Hand; Gentlemen’s Business and 
Corresponding Styles, including Invoices, Notes, Due- 
Bills, Letter-Headings, Model Signatures and Superscrip- 
tions; Off-Hand Flourishing of Birds, Swans, Quills, and 
other graceful designs, and small Pen-lettering; German 
Text and Old English Alphabets,—the former nicely 
flourished and ornamented, the latter bold and plain. 
These alphabets will, we think, be appreciated by all, and 
especially by penmen, as they are large, elegant and new. 
Altogether, these copy-slips are such as to commend them 
to all capable of judging of excellence in penmanship as 
the choicest and best ever offered to the public. 


II, The Ornamental Sheet. 


This is a large and very beautiful piece of pen-work 
suitable for framing. It is folded into each package with 
the slips and other matter. In the centre is an elaborate 
specimen of off-hand fiourishing,—a bird in a nest among 
the branches of a tree. It is sur ded by speci of 
all kinds of writing, both large and small hands. This 
elegant Ornamental Sheet is alone worth $1, the price of 
the entire Compendium. 


IELI. The Book of Instructions. 


This is a very handsome book, printed in good, clear new 
type, on nice white paper, and stitched into beautifully 
tinted covers. 

Its ConTew~ts.—It contains a portrait of the. Author; 





Authér’s Preface; Introduction; The Essentials of Good , 


Writing,—Legibility, Rapidity and Beauty; Legibility il- 
lustrated by anecdotes; Rapidity,—its importance and 
how to secure it; Position and Movement {illustrated by 
engravings; The Principles; Uniformity; Classes of Let- 


sf ters; Light and Shade; The Capitals explained and ana- 


lyzed; The Small Letters analyzed; The Numerals; Off- 
Hand Flourishing. 


IV. The Case. 


The foregoing are all nicely folded into a beautiful lith- 
ographed envelope with patent fastening band. A hand- 


some likeness of the author and view of his college ap- © 


pears in an excellent engraving on the face, as does the 
title of the work in exquisite lettering. 


The Oompendium Complete, as shinies te 


mailed, prepaid, for $1. 


If there is an agerit in your place, you will of course 
Compendium of him. Bat if there is no 

agent there, you should secure the agency for yourself. 
You can make it a very lucrative business the year round. 
Write for particulars when you send for the Compendium. 
Uf you reside at any great distance it will be best to re~ 
mit by money-order or registered letter, It costs but a 
few cents additional. Order at once and secure the very 


Address : 
PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. : 
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NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 
OFFERED FOR 
New Subscribers to the Companion. 

WE OFFER several new and very attractive Pre- 
miums,—in addition to those offered in our April 
List,— as fresh inducements to our readers to obtain 
New Subscribers to the Companion. These Pre- 
miums are of fine quality, and unusually choice and 
desirable. 





CONDITIONS. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtain- 
ing new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

R@> Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 





POSTAGE. 
No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, 
indicated for each one, has been received by us. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
Articles Offered for Sale. 

Any person who may not obtain new subscribers, 
but may wish to purchase articles offered in the 
accompanying List, can have them at the prices 
named as the value of each Premium. 

The Premiums are all of them carefully selected, 
and of the very best quality for the prices given. We 
keep them for sale throughout the year. Purchasers 
can therefore obtain them at any time. The postage 
will be paid by us on all articles purchased. Express 
fees must be paid by the purchaser. Preserve this 
List for future reference. 





Kit Carson and his Adventures. By J. 8. Aszorr. 

In this book Mr. Abbott depicts with a free hand Carson’s boyhood in the 
wilderness and among the trappers ; his resolute conflicts with the Black- 
feet Indians ; his expeditions with Fremont ; his mountain life and gallant 
defence of the border. Kit Carson was no mere adventurer, but a man of 
noble and generous nature, and no romance of chivalry can more than 
equal the glowing and exciting pages of this wonderful narrative. Illus- 
trated. Published by Dodd & Mead. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


The Old Stone House. Given for one new name. 
This is one of Lothrop’s Prize Series. It deals with the personal history of 
several very sprightly young people, giving their literary ventures, holi- 
days, pienics, ete. It abounds in humor. The writer pictures home 
scenes in a very delightful way , and the reader is left under the impression 
that he has visited the old stone house and made the acquaintance of its 
lively and interesting occupants. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


The ‘Teachers’ Bible.” Given for two new names. 





This most complete volume contains everything that is wanted for 
those engaged in Bible study or teaching. It is the Eyre & Spottiswoode 


edition. Every care has been taken that it should comprise all those refer- 
ences and compilations which are indispensable to the teacher and student, 
the want of which generally necessitates the useof three or four vol- 
umes. The one here offered is French Morocco binding, gilt edge, stiff 
cover, 24mo, and is given for only two new names. Postage and 


packing, 19 cts. 
We offer it fof sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 60. 


Four Bottles of Bronzes. Goxp, Siver, Bronze anp Coppsr. 








This Pretniam will be very attracti It ists of four bottles of Gold, 
Silver, Bronze and Copper, two fine Paint Brushes, and directions for mix- 
ing and using. When ready for use it is known as Gold, Silver, Copper or 
Bronze Paint, andis used for many ornamental purposes. Boys and Girls 
who have the Bracket Saw can use it to ornament ii many fancy styles 
brackets and fancy articles. Given for one new name. Postage and 


Hope's Fret Saw Book. Given for one new name. 


Initial Bosom Studs. Given for one new name, * 


Improved Hand Drill. Given for one new name. 


A Shelter Tent. Given for one new name. 





Silver Thimble and Tape Measure. Given for one new name. 








We offer if for sale, including the pay t of postage by us, for 90 cents, 


This book is popular among Fret Saw Workers. It contains thirteen 
chapters of valuable information, directions, lessons, &c., on all subjects re- 
lating to Fret Sawing, Inlaid Work, &c. It also contains many new and 
elegant designs for Fret Work, Silhouettes and Alphabets. The book is 
printed on tinted paper, and is handsomely bound. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 8 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 
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This new set of Bosom Studs is made from heavy gold plate. They are 
neatly chased, and ornamented in the centre with a hard enamel initial. 
We can supply any letter desired. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 cts. 


The set given for one new name. 





This Drill Stock is made of malleable iron, with steel spindle and rose- 
wood head and handle. It has an adjustable steel chuck, with forged 
steel jaws which hold perfectly, various sized drills. Every one who uses a 
Bracket Saw will find the Drill useful. Given for one new name. (The 
Drill Points are extra, an assortment of six will be sent for 40 cents, or 
three for 20 cents.) Postage and packing, 23 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including 6 points, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 


This Premium consists of the covering of the Tent, which is made from 
heavy unbleached cotton, 6x61 feet in size. The cut shows it set up, and 
a boy resting beneath its shade. It weighs but 1% pounds, and can be 
carried about with ease. We donot send the poles for the Tent. All that 
will be necessary are two crotched sticks and one straight one across the 
top. These can be cut on the spot in any forest. The Tent will be use- 
ful for many purposes, and can be used in various ways. Directions will 
be sent with the Tent. Given foronenewname. Postage and pack- 
ing, 25 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 20. 





The Thimble is solid silver. In ordering please state the size you wish. 
The sizes are No. 5,6,7,8,9,10 and 11. The Tape Measure is a useful ar- 
ticle for the work box. It is Nickle Silver, and contains a Tape Measure 
three feet long. By pressing a spring, the Tape is instantly coiled within. 
Both given for one new name. Postage and packing, 5 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 
cts., and separate at 50 cts. each. 





Patent Pocket Lantern. Given for one new name. 





This new Lantern is very compact and perfect, it being only 5% inches 
high, 244 inches wide, and 114 inches thick. It will throw a larger volume 
of light than most Lanterns five times its size; the inside being oval 
shaped and highly polished, makes a brilliant reflector. By closing the 
front door, the Lantern can be made dark in an instant. The Lamp is 
packed, which renders it absolutely non-explosive. It is especially adapted 
for every purpose where a neat, safe and compact Lantern is required. On 
the back, besides the handle, is a small brass spring for connecting it to 
the button-hole of a coat, thus leaving both hands at liberty. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 





We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 20. 
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Young Lady’s School or Class Pin. Given for one new name. 





This charming School Pin was d factured for us from 
heavy rolled Gold plate. It is handsomely chased, and ornamented with 
a beautiful star pendant. As the Pin is made for actual use, it cannot 
fail to please any young lady who may obtain it. The plain gold sield is 
left blank for engraving initials or date. If you wish the Pin engraved, 
enclose 15 cts. extra. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 6 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 86 cts. 
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A Useful Package. Given for one new name. 







This consists of a strong jack-knife; both blades are made from good steel 
and warranted ; 1 folding three feet pocket rule; 1 miniature jack plane ; the 
blade of the plane is mad of good steel it will plane nicely, and will be 
useful to bracket sawyers ; a call whistle, made of metal, plated with nickle 
silver, and very powerful. The package given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 865 cts. 


Real Tortoise Shell Initial Sleeve Buttons. For one new name. 





A very pretty pair of real Tortoise Shell Initial Sleeve Buttons are here 
offered. The Initials are made from heavy gold plate, neatly chased, and 
inlaid into the shell. We can send any letter desired. Given for one new 
name. Postage and Packing, 5 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including tie payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Engraving Tools and Instruction Book. For one new names, 
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This Premium consists of a practical work, ‘‘The Art of Wood Engraving,”’ 
four Engraving Tools, two Triangles and Transfer Paper. We hear of 
amateur hanics and printers and editors, and we shall soon ex- 
pect to see amateur engravers. A boy or girl who may take up engraving 
as a pastime, or as a means of illustrating stories for the amateur paper, 
may develop a talent for this art. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 8 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 









































Fluting Scissors and Pinking Iron. Given for one new name. 





Almost every lady will find this Premium useful. Fluting and pink- 

ing ruffles, dress trimmings, etc., is again becoming very popular. We 

offer them both for one new name. Postage end packing, 15 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Scholars’ Companion. Given for one new name. 





This is a very convenient article for school use by either boys or girls, and 
has a very large sale among our city scholars, It is a neat box, about 
seven inches long, three wide, and one and three-quartersdeep. It is stout, 
and well made; is fastened by a key, and contains a Sponge, an Inkstand,@ 
Pen-holder, Lead and Slate Pencils, an Account Book, and two smal! 
apartments, for “sundries.” Given for one new subscriber. Postage 
and packing, 10 cts. ; 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cts. 
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A Genteel Fan. Given for one new name. 


A Beautiful Charm. Given for one new name. 
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This isa very attractive and well made Fan. The han- 
die is covered with imitation Russia Leather, and is or- 
namented with a delicate gold stripe around the edge. 
It also has a pretty tassel. The cut shows the Fan 
open. By moving a slide, the Fan can be shut up. 
Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 8 cts. 

~ We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1. 





‘This cut shows the size and style of this pretty gold 
plated charm, It can either be worn on the watch 
chain, or attached toa black velvet ribbon and worn 
ground the neck. The Lord’s Prayer is neatly en- 
graved upon the charm, which is madc from heavy gold 
plate. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 5 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of post- 





Nickle Plated Wrench. 


A Snare Drum. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. . 


Cuff Pins. New Srriz. Given for one new name. 





As we have used so many Cuff Pins of the style offered 
last fall, we now offer a new and popular pattern. 
They are good gold piste, in imitation of Roman gold. 
The set given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, i 
postage by us, for 85 cts. 
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Given for one new name. 





This is a pretty nickle plated pocket Wreneh, made 
for actual use. It is about three inches in length. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
5 cts, 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of post- 
age by us, for 80 cts, 


Given for six new names. 





This isa twelve-inch Snare Drum. It is not a toy, but is 
as well made and durable as those used in bands. 
It has a calf skin Head, and patent Snare Holilers. 
Given for six new names. 

We offer it for sale for $5 00. 


It must be sent 
by Express. ° 


age by us, for 85 ots. | 
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AT WORK. 





WALL BRACKET. 








HANGING BASKET. 






















OUR GREAT PREMIUM. 


Given for only One New Name. 





This cut shows our Improved Spring Steel Bracket Saw, 
with a blade inserted, ready for use. The pictures at 
the sides show some of the beautiful articles made with 
it. With this Saw, tens of thousands of Boys and Girls 
have ADORNED THEIR HOMES with pretty Wall Brackets, 
Swiss Clocks, Mantle Ornaments, Picture Frames, Hang- 
ing Baskets, &e. Thousands of boys and girls have made 
various sums of money. We know of one boy who has 
already made ovér $200, We cannot too strongly rec- 
ommend this useful tool. Although it is three years 
since first offered, it is to-day more popular than ever. 


MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE. 


What home cafthot be made more beautifuland attrac- 
tive when the children adorn it with the work of their 
own hands?. This Saw was invented especially for our 
subseribers. To-day over 100,000 are in use. From 
time to time it has been improved, and as now offered, it 
is about perfect. We advise all to obtain it at once. Im- 
prove your leisure hours this summer by beautifying your 
home. To those who wish to 


EARN MONEY, 


we recommend this plan: begin at once, make up a nice 
assortment of Brackets, Faney Articles, etc., dnd when 
the fall and Christmas trade opens, you will easily find 
a ready sale for them, The following articles are all in- 
cluded in our Great Premium : 


1 Spring Steel Bracket Saw Frame. 

50 Original Bracket Designs. (Full Size.) 
1 Brad Awl and Handle. ; ‘ 

6 Bracket Saw Biades. 

1 Sheet Impression Paper. 

1 Sheet Flint Paper. 

Complete Instruction for Fret Sawing. 

1 Zolian Harp Design. (Full Size.) 

Lessons in Finishing Fret Work in Oil, 
Shellac, Varnish and Polish. 


This Premium is given for only one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 18 cts. 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1 25. 
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IN A ROYAL HAREM, 
A writer in Scribner’s Magazine thus de- 
scribes what she saw in a royal harem: 


We were introduced to Madame Aali, a very 
intelligent-looking, amiable ‘little lady, who sa- 
lamed us in Turkish style by putting her hand to 
her forehead and her heart, said a variety of pret- 
ty welcomes by means of the interpretress, 
taking us by the hand introduced us successivly 
to all the high and mighty female magnates of 
the land. 

We were exceedingly disappointed in the toil- 
ets of these ladies; with the exception of their 
undervests of Broussa gauze, they were nearly 
all dressed in European fabrics of various kinds, 
full trowsers, slippers, an overdress more like 
the soutane of a Romish priest than any other 
garment—the train of which they slip under a 
belt when they walk, in the same manner that 
he does. 

Instead of the long, braided tresses which we 
had expected to see falling to their feet, their 
hair was cut short, and surmounted by an em- 
broidered gauze handkerchief put on like a tur- 
ban; but to compensate for the lack of Oriental 
splendor in the rest of their dress, their jewels 
far outstripped our imagination. 

This being the only manner in which Turkish 
females can safely invest money, and often all 
that is left to them at the death or sudden dis- 
grace of their husBands, they seize every oppor- 
tunity to enrich their store, and the display is 
certainly dazzling. 

Madame Aali’s turban was surmounted by a 
wreath of enormous pansies composed of dia- 
monds, which completely encircled her head; and 
in the midst of the pansies rose, mounted on an 
oscillating wire, a bird the size of a hummin 
bird, which. was one mass of diamonds wit 
flashing ruby eyes. Earrings and necklace 
matched this diadem in magnificence. 

Most of the other ladies were literally blazing 
with jewels, with the exception of the wealth- 
iest and most nobly born among them, an Egyp- 
tian princess married to one of the pachas, 4g 
whether from having lost a near relative, or 
from weariness and contempt of the gewgaws, 
had bedizened her numerous attendant slaves 
with jewels worth a king’s ransom, and herself 
remained nnadorned. 

One young married lady, about fifteen, was 
dressed in a French muslin of a brilliant corn- 
color, and next under it she had donned a crino- 
line, which articles were then worn very large, 
so that the effect of the steels, clearly defined 
beneath the scant folds of the transparent mus- 
lin, was ludicrous in the extreme; but the oth- 
ers looked at her with admiration, as she parad- 
ed her French organdie and hoop-skirt before 
them, her girlish face surmounted with a regal 
coronet of magnificent gems. 

If the Moslems were harmonious in their dress 
before the time of Mahmoud, as they must have 
been from the accounts of travellers, its charac- 
ter has disappeared from the effect of his Enro- 
pean innovations, for the scarlet fez looks as out 
of place with the straight-collared coat and mod- 
ern trowsers of the men, as the short hair and 
French fabrics do on the women. 





—~>———__——— 
NOT BURIED ALIVE. 

Dr. Prime says in the New York Observer that 
for some years past he has taken great pains to 
investigate the published statements about per- 
sons being buried alive, under the supposition 
that they were dead. In every instance he 
found the story to be false. He adds that proof 
ef the untrustworthinéss of these stories is found 
in the results of the system adopted in Ger- 
many: : 


They place the dead in houses prepared for 
their reception, where they are watched profes- 
sionally until decay makes it obvious that life is 
extinct. At Mentz, a surgeon was forty-five 
years attached to one of these houses, and, al- 
though it was rare for the house to be without 
an inmate, in «]] that time there was not an in- 
stance of a person being restored. 

When I was at Halle, and at the grave of Ge- 
senius, I asked the sexton to show me the ar- 
rangements to prevent premature burials. He 
was an old man; sextons are often old men; he 
led me to a house near the gate of the cemetery; 
in one of its two rooms was a bed, on which the 
body of the one supposed to be dead is placed; it 
is covered up, as in sickness, and the air care- 
fully kept in a state favorable to health. 

On each finger is placed a thimble, and from 
each one extends a thread, passing through the 
wall to a bell so delicately hung, that the least 
a or movement of a finger would set the 

ll ringing, to the alarm of the attendant, who 
instantly flies to the reviving sufferer. 

‘And how many times, in your long service, 
have you rescued your customers from an un- 
= grave?” 

“Not once,”’ he answered. ‘I have never had 
a case of recovery, nor of one who has given any 
signs of life.”’ 

‘Have you heard of any cases in other 
places?” 

“Tt is said that one was saved at Erfurt, but it 
is only a report; may be true or may be not.” 
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THE TIGER IN THE. JUNGLE. 
An. English officer presents us, in a book on 
the Game of Bengal, with a striking picture of 


- the tyrant of Indian jungle, the tiger: 


Cradled in the feath of the jun- 
about in his Tolnacy 


‘short distance from the Vermont line. 





or four days to pull down a bullock or a buffa- 
lo, always rae pe the fattest in the herd. 

The strength of their muscular forearms is 
enormots. Capt. Baldwin says; ‘I remember in 
Assam a tiger in the dead of ht leaping over 
4 fence nearly wf feet paste pos ig of the 

rgest oxen, and again lea » draggi 
the bullock after him across several fielde and 


and | Over two hedges.” 


In his old age, when his teeth become worn 
he not Seognaney becomes a man-eater; and 
such is the devastation he then occasions, that 
whole villages are sometimes deserted, and ex- 
tensive districts laid waste from dread of these 
feline scourges. In these disastrous circum- 
stances the advent of an English sportsman with 
his rifle and elephants is hailed as a godsend by 
the whole neighborhood. 

A tiger, when brought to bay,often “spits” ex- 
actly likeacat. Contrary to the received opin- 
ion, tigers seldom roar; but at night the forests 
resound with the-hideous din of their cries, 
which resémblesthe caterwauling of a whole 
squadron of gigantic tomcats. 

In making a charge the tiger utters a series of 
short, vicious, coughing growls, as trying to the 
nerves as the most terrific roar. Tiger hunting, 
even from elephant back, is always accompanied 
with danger. 

One day when Capt. Baldwin and a friend were 
béating the bush for tigers, one of his beaters, a 
fine young man, “foolishly crept forward to try 
and discover the actual spot where the tiger was 
hiding. He must have approached within a few 
feet of the animal, for it struck but one blow 
withont moving. or exposing its body, and 
dashed the unfortunate man, with great vio- 
lence, to the bottom of a stony ravine.” 

He was rescued at once, but died the same 
evening, his skull having been fractured by the 
blow from the tiger’s paw. 


<ciancnainicelilllaigeisclads 
CURED HER OF SLEEP-WALKING. 
Somnambulists do not always (perhaps not 
often) remember the dream or impression which 
caused them to leave their beds during uncon- 
sciousness. If they could always remember, 
this might prove a remedy for the diseased 
habit. The Christian Mirror tells this story: 


When Amanda Martin was about eleven years 
old, her father lived on a farm in Canada, a 
There 
was a nut grove on the farm, about a quarter of 
a mile from the house, which was a source of 
great delight to the young folks. At the time of 
which I am writing the great want was a good 
sharp frost to open the burrs and let the nuts 
fall to the ground. The children were quite im- 
patient, but as the trees were very tall, their 
only resource was to wait. One morning, when 
the-family were assembled at the breakfast-ta- 
bie, Mrs. Martin said: 

‘Amanda, why have you come to the table 
without putting on your apron?” 

‘Because, mother,’’ was the little girl’s reply, 
“T cannot find itanywhere. -There,’’ said she, a 
sudden thought lighting up her face, “that 
makes me think of my dream. I dreamed last 
night that I got up and went down to the chest- 
nut grove, climbed those tallest trees, and filled 
my apron with nuts, then came home and put 
my upron behind ‘the sitting-room door. I de- 
clare, just for the fun of it, lam going to see if 
it is there.” 

She very soon returned, wonder and amaze- 
ment in her face, and in her hand the missing 
apron, filled with fine large nuts. She must 
have got up in her sleep, dressed herself, walked 
down to the grove, climbed the trees, gathered 
the nuts, returned home and gone back to bed 
without waking herself or any one else. This 
adventure produced such an ee upon 
her that she was not known to walk in her sieep 
again. In speaking of it afterwards she said she 
was frightened whenever she remembered how 
she must have climbed those tall trees alone in 
the darkness, a feat she would not have attempt- 
ed if she had been awake. 


He 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON. 

Mr. Sanfuel Breck, a Bostonian, whose “Rec- 
ollections,”” extending from 1771 to 1862, have 
recently been published, moved in 1792 to Phil- 
adelphia. That city was then the seat of the 
Federal Government and of the most refined so- 
ciety in the Union. According to Mr. Breck it 
was then in its palmiest days, and he makes an 
unfavorable comparison between the luxury of 
that day and the democratic plainness of style 
which came in at a late day: 

Gen. Washington had a stud of twelve or four- 
teen horses, and occasionally rode out to take 
the air with six horses to his coach, and always 
two footmen behind his carriage. He knew how 
to maintain the dignity of his station. None of 
his successors, except the elder Adams, has 
placed a proper value on a certain degree of dis- 
play that seems suitable for the Chief Magis- 
trate of a great nation. I do not mean pagean- 
ay, but the decent exterior of a well-bred gen- 


man, 
The sense of my fellow-citizens prevents 
their en dazzled + a showy equipage, yet 


they are to see their President so accom- 
panied as to be bhable from the com- 
mon , Jeffer- 


herd. philosopher. 
son, was the first President who broke down all 
decorum oe himself when abroad upon a 


gle, he gambols cy playful as} lived luxuriously, hor in the 
a kitten, and ly attains, when full-grown, | choice of his company. when he to 
thé of nine r nine and n alt feet Wild eatch the ot . 
hogs, . e larger species e, | however, he was proud ; 

are his usual preys but aidsatianss 6 valeor ik. would ride out without a servant and 

gers will take up their abode within a mile of a| pacing nag to the railing of the 

village, sallying out from their lair every three ' ace, : | 
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